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THE SEA LADY 



CHAPTER THE FIRST 
THE COMING OF THE SEA LADY 

I 

SUCH previous landings of mermaids as 
have left a record, have all a flavour 
of doubt. Even the very circumstantial 
account of that Bruges sea lady, who was 
so clever at fancy work, gives occasion to the 
sceptic. I must confess that I was absolutely 
incredulous of such things until a year ago. 
But now, face to face with indisputable facts 
in my own immediate neighbourhood, and 
with my own second cousin Melville (of 
Seaton Carew) as the chief witness to the 
story, I see these old legends in a very 
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different light. Yet so many people con- 
cerned themselves with the hushing -up of 
this affair, that, but for my sedulous enquiries, 
I am certain it would have become as doubt- 
ful as those older legends in a couple of score 
of years. Even now to many minds — . 

The difficulties in the way of the hushing- 
up process were no doubt exceptionally great 
in this case, and that they did contrive to do 
so much seems to show just how strong are 
the motives for secrecy in all such cases. 
There is certainly no remoteness nor ob- 
scurity about the scene of these events. 
They begin upon the beach just east of 
Sandgate Castle, towards Folkestone, and 
they ended on the beach near Folkestone 
pier, not two miles away. The business 
began in broad daylight on a bright blue 
day in August and in full sight of the 
windows of half a dozen houses. At first 
sight this alone is sufficient to make the 
popular want of information almost in- 
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credible. But of that you may think differ- 
ently later. 

Mrs. Randolph Bunting's two charming 
daughters were bathing at the time in 
company with their guest, Miss Mabel 
Glendower. It is from the latter lady 
chiefly, and from Mrs. Bunting, that I have 
pieced together the precise circumstances of 
the Sea Lady's arrival. From Miss Glen- 
doWer, the elder of two Glendower girls, for 
all that she is a principal in almost all that 
follows* I have obtained, and have sought 
to obtain, no information whatever. There 
is the question of the lady's feelings — and in 
this case I gather they are of a peculiarly 
complex sort. Quite naturally they would 
be. At any rate, the natural ruthlessness of 
the literary mind has failed me. I have 
not ventured to approach them. . . . 

The villa residences to the east of Sand- 
gate Castle, you must understand, are particu- 
larly lucky in having gardens that run right 
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down to the beach. There is no intervening 
esplanade or road or path such as cuts off 
ninety-nine out of the hundred of houses that 
face the sea. As you look down on them 
from the lift station at the western end of 
the Leas, you see them crowding the very 
margin. And as a great number of high 
groins stand out from the shore along this 
piece of coast, the beach is practically cut off 
and made private except at very low water, 
when people can get round the ends of the 
groins. These houses are consequently 
highly desirable during the bathing season, 
and it is the custom of many of their occupiers 
to let them furnished during the summer to 
persons of fashion and affluence. 

The Randolph Buntings were such persons 
— indisputably. It is true of course that 
they were not Aristocrats, or indeed what an 
unpaid Herald would freely call 'gentle.' 
They had no right to any sort of arms. But 
then, as Mrs. Bunting would sometimes 
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remark, they made no pretence of that sort ; 
they were quite free (as everybody is in- 
deed nowadays) from snobbery. They were 
simple homely Buntings — Randolph Buntings 
— "good people" as the saying is — of a 
widely diffused Hampshire stock addicted to 
brewing, and whether a suitably remunerated 
Herald could or could not have proved them 
'gentle ' there can be no doubt Mrs. Bunting 
was quite justified in taking in the Gentle- 
woman and that Mr. Bunting and Fred were 
sedulous gentlemen, and all their ways and 
thoughts delicate and nice. And they had 
staying with them the two Miss Glen- 
dowers, to whom Mrs. Bunting had been 
something of a mother, ever since Mrs. 
Glendower's death. 

The two Miss Glendowers were half-sisters, 
and gentle beyond dispute, a county family 
race that had only for a generation stooped 
to trade, and risen at once, Antaeus - like, 
refreshed and enriched. The elder, Adeline, 
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was the rich one, — the heiress, with the 
commercial blood in her veins. She was 
really very rich, and she had dark hair and 
grey eyes and serious views ;. and when her 
father died, which he did a little before her 
step-mother, she had only the later portion 
of her later youth left to her. She was nearly 
seven-and-twenty. She had sacrificed her 
earlier youth to her father's infirmity of 
temper in a way that had always reminded 
her of the girlhood of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. But after his departure for a 
sphere where his temper has no doubt a 
wider scope — for what is this world for if it 
is not for the Formation of Character? — she 
had come out strongly, It became evident 
she had always had a mind, and a very active 
and capable one, an accumulated fund of 
energy and much ambition. She had bloomed 
into a clear and critical socialism, she had 
blossomed at public meetings, and now she 
,s engaged to that really very l 
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and promising but rather extravagant and 
romantic person, Harry Chatteris, the nephew 
of an earl and the hero of a scandal, and 
quite a possible Liberal candidate for the 
Hythe division of Kent. At least this last 
matter was under discussion and he was 
about, and Miss Glendower liked to feel she 
was supporting him by being about too, and 
that was chiefly why the Buntings had taken 
a house in Sandgate for the summer. Some- 
times he would come and stay a night or so 
with them, sometimes he would be off upon 
affairs, for he was known to be a very 
versatile, brilliant, first-class political young 
man — and Hythe very lucky to have a bid 
for him, all things considered. And Fred 
Bunting was engaged to Miss Glendower's 
less distinguished, much less wealthy, 
seventeen-year old and possibly altogether 
more ordinary half-sister, Mabel Glendower, 

who had discovered long since when they 
were at school together that it wasn't any 
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good trying to be clever when Adeline wai 
about. 

The Buntings did not bathe "mixed," a 
thing indeed that was still only very doubt- 
fully decent in 1898, but Mr. Randolph Bunt- 
ing and his son Fred came down to the 
beach with them frankly instead of hiding 
away or going for a walk according to the 
older fashion. (This, notwithstanding that 
Miss Mabel Glendower, Fred's Jianc4e l was 
of the bathing party.) They formed a little 
procession under the evergreen oaks in the 
garden and down the ladder and so to the 
sea's margin. 

Mrs. Bunting went first, looking as it were 
for Peeping Tom with her glasses, and Miss 
Glendower, who never bathed because it 
made her feel undignified, went with her — 
wearing one of those simple costly "art" 
morning costumes Socialists affect. Behind 
this protecting van came, one by one, the 
three girls, in their beautiful Parisian 
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bathing dresses and headdresses — though 
these were completely muffled up in huge 
hooded gowns of towelling — and wearing of 
course stockings and shoes — they bathed in 
stockings and shoes. Then came Mrs. 
Bunting's maid and the second housemaid 
and the maid the Glendower girls had 
brought, carrying towels, and then at a little 
interval the two men carrying ropes and 
things. (Mrs. Bunting always put a rope 
round each of her daughters before ever they 
put a foot in the water, and held it until they 
were safely out again. But Mabel Glen- 
dower would not have a rope.) 

Where the garden ends and the beach 
begins Miss Glendower turned aside and 
sat down on the green iron seat under the 
evergreen oak, and having found her place 
in Sir George Tressady — a book of which 
she was naturally enough at that time in- 
ordinately fond — sat watching the others go 
on down the beach. There they were, a very 
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bright and very pleasant group of prosperous 
animated people upon the sunlit beach, and 
beyond them in streaks of green and purple, 
and altogether calm save for a dainty little 
pattern of wavelets, was that ancient mother 
of surprises, the Sea. 

As soon as they reached the high-water 
mark where it is no longer indecent to be 
clad merely in a bathing dress, each of the 
young ladies handed her attendant her 
wrap, and after a little fun and laughter 
Mrs. Bunting looked carefully to see if 
there were any jelly-fish, and then they 
went in. And after a minute or so, it 
seems, Betty, the elder Miss Bunting, 
stopped splashing and looked, and then 
they all looked, and there, about thirty 
yards away was the Sea Lady's head as 
if she was swimming back to land. 

Naturally they concluded that she must 
be a neighbour from one of the adjacent 
houses. They were a little surprised not 
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to have noticed her going down into the 
water, but beyond that her apparition had 
no shadow of wonder for them. They 
made the furtive penetrating observations 
usual in such cases. They could see that 
she was swimming very beautifully and 
that she had a beautiful face and very 
beautiful arms, but they could not see her 
wonderful golden hair because all that was 
hidden in a fashionable Phrygian bathing 
cap, picked up — as she afterwards admitted 
to my second cousin — some nights before 
upon a Norman plage. Nor could they 
see her lovely shoulders because of the red 
costume she wore. 

They were just on the point of feeling 
their inspection had f reached the limit of 
really nice manners, and Mabel was pre- 
tending to go on splashing again and saying 
to Betty, " She's wearing a red dress ; I 
wish I could see — " when something very 
terrible happened. 
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The swimmer gave a queer sort of flop 
in the water, threw up her arms and — 
vanished ! 

It was the sort of thing that seems for 
an instant to freeze everybody, just one of 
those things that everyone has read of 
and imagined and very few people have 
seen. 

For a space no one did anything. One, 
two, three seconds passed, and then for an 
instant a bare arm flashed in the air and 
vanished again. 

Mabel tells me she was quite paralysed 
with horror, she did nothing all the time, 
but the two Miss Buntings, recovering a 
little, screamed out, "Oh, she's drowning!" 
and hastened to get out of the sea at once, 
a proceeding accelerated by Mrs. Bunting, 
who with great presence of mind pulled at 
the ropes with all her weight, and turned 
about and continued to pull long after they 
were many yards from the water's edge, 
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and indeed cowering in a heap at the foot 
of the sea wall. Miss Glendower became 
aware of a crisis and descended the steps, 
Sir George Tressady in one hand and the 
other shading her eyes, and she cried in a 
clear resolute voice, " She must be saved ! " 
The maids of course were screaming — as 
became them — but the two men appear to 
have acted with the greatest presence of 
mind. " Fred, Nexdoors ledder ! " said 
Mr. Randolph Bunting — for the next-door 
neighbour, instead of having convenient 
stone steps, had a high wall and a long 
wooden ladder, and it had often been 
pointed out by Mr. Bunting if ever an 
accident should happen to anyone there 
was that\ In a moment it seems they 
had both flung off jacket and vest, collar, 
tie and shoes, and were running the neigh- 
bour's ladder out into the water. 

"Where did she go, Ded?" said Fred. 

" Right out hea ! " said Mr. Bunting, and 
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to confirm his words there flashed again 
an arm and "something dark" — something 
which in the light of all that subsequently 
happened I am inclined to suppose was 
an unintentional exposure of the Lady's 
taU. 

The two gentlemen are neither of them 
expert swimmers — indeed, so far as I can 
gather, Mr. Bunting in the excitement of 
the occasion forgot almost everything he 
had ever known of swimming — but they 
waded out valiantly one on each side of 
the ladder, thrust it out before them and 
committed themselves to the deep, in a 
manner casting no discredit upon our nation 
and race. 

Yet on the whole I think it is a matter 
for general congratulation that they were 
not engaged in the rescue of a genuinely 
drowning person. At the time of my 
enquiries whatever soreness of argument 
that may once have obtained between 
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them had passed; and it is fairly clear, 
that while Fred Bunting was engaged in 
swimming hard against the long side of 
the ladder and so causing it to rotate 
slowly on its axis, Mr. Bunting had already 
swallowed a very considerable amount of 
sea-water and was kicking Fred in the 
chest with aimless vigour* This he did, 
as he explains, " to get my legs down, you 
know. Something about that ladder, you 
know, and they would go up ! " 

And then quite unexpectedly the Sea 
Lady had appeared beside them, and one 
lovely arm supported Mr. Bunting about 
the waist, and the other was over the 
ladder. She did not appear at all pale 
or frightened or out of breath, Fred told 
me when I cross-examined him, though 
at the time he was too violently excited 
to note a detail of that sort. Indeed she 
smiled and spoke in an easy pleasant 
voice. 
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" Cramp," she said, " I have cramp." 
Both the men are convinced of that 

Mr. Bunting was on the point of telling 
her to hold tight and she would be quite 
safe, when a little wave went almost entirely 
into his mouth and reduced him to wild 
splutterings. 

" We'll get you in," said Fred, or some- 
thing of that sort, and so they all hung, 
bobbing in the water to the tune of Mr. 
Bunting's trouble. 

They seem to have rocked so for some 
time. Fred says the Sea Lady looked calm 
but a little puzzled, and that she seemed to 
measure the distance shoreward. " You 
mean to save me ? " she asked him. 

He was trying to think what could be 
done before his father drowned. " We're 
saving you now," he said, 

" You'll take me ashore ? " 

As she seemed so cool he thought he 
would explain his plan of operations — " Try- 
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ing to get — end of ladder — kick with my 
legs. Only a few yards out of our depth 
— if we could only — " 

" Minute — get my breath — moufu sea- 
water," said Mr. Bunting. Splash! 
wuff ! . . . 

And then it seemed to Fred that a miracle 
happened. There was a vast swirl of the 
water like the swirl about a screw pro- 
peller, and he gripped the Sea Lady and 
the ladder just in time as it seemed to 
him to prevent his being washed far out 
into the Channel. His father vanished 
from his sight with an expression . of 
astonishment just forming on his face, and 
reappeared, so far as back and legs are 
concerned, beside him, holding on to the 
ladder with a sort of death -grip. And 
then behold! They had shifted a dozen 
yards inshore, and they were in less than 
five feet of water and Fred could feel the 
ground. 
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At its touch his amazement and dismay 
immediately gave way to the purest heroism. 
He thrust ladder and Sea Lady before him, 
abandoned the ladder and his now quite dis- 
ordered parent, caught her tightly in his 
arms, and bore her up out of the water. The 
young ladies cried "Saved!" — the maids cried 
"Saved!" — distant voices echoed "Saved, 
Hooray !" — everybody in fact cried "Saved!" 
except Mrs. Bunting, who was, she says, 
under the impression that Mr. Bunting was 
in a fit, and Mr. Bunting, who seems to have 
been under an impression that all those laws 
of nature by which, under Providence, we 
are permitted to float and swim, were in 
suspense, and that the best thing to do was 
to kick very hard and fast until he died. 
But in a dozen seconds or so his head was 
up again and his feet were on the ground, 
and he was making whale and walrus 
noises and noises like a horse and like an 
angry cat and like sawing, and he was wiping 
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the water from his eyes, and Mrs. Bunting 
(except that now and then she really had to 
turn and say " Ran-do\ph ! ") could give her 
attention to the beautiful burthen that clung 
about her son. 

And it is a curious thing that the Sea Lady 
was at least a minute out of the water before 
anyone discovered that she was in any way 
different from — other ladies. I suppose they 
were all crowding close to her and looking at 
her beautiful face, or perhaps they imagined 
that she was wearing some indiscreet but 
novel form of dark riding-habit or something 
of that sort. Anyhow not one of them noticed 
it, although it must have been before their 
eyes as plain as day. Certainly it must have 
blended with the costume. And there they 
stood imagining that Fred had rescued a 
lovely lady of indisputable fashion, who had 
been bathing from some neighbouring house, 
and wondering why on earth there was no- 
body on the beach to claim her. And she 
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clung to Fred, and, as Miss Mabel Glen- 
dower subsequently remarked in the course 
of conversation with him, Fred clung to 
her. 

"I had Cramp," said the Sea Lady, with 
her lips against Fred's cheek and one eye on 
Mrs. Bunting. " I am sure it was Cramp. 
. . . I've got it still." 

" I don't see anybody — " began Mrs. 
Bunting. 

" Please carry me in," said the Sea Lady, 
closing her eyes as if she were ill — though 
her cheek was flushed and warm. " Carry 
me in." 

" Where ? " gasped Fred. 

" Carry me into the house," she whispered 
to him. 

"Which house?" 

Mrs. Bunting came nearer. 

" Your house," said the Sea Lady, and 
shut her eyes for good and became oblivious 
to all further remarks. 
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" She — But I don't understand — " said 
Mrs. Bunting, addressing everybody. ... 

And then it was they saw it. Nettie, the 
younger Miss Bunting, saw it first. She 
pointed, she says, before she could find 
words to speak. Then they all saw it ! Miss 
Glendower, I believe, was the person who 
was last to see it. At any rate it would have 
been like her if she was. 

"Mother," said Nettie, giving words to 
the general horror. "Mother. She has a 
taiir 

And then the three maids and Mabel 
Glendower screamed one after the other. 
" Look ! " they cried. " A tail ! " 

" Of all — " said Mrs. Bunting, and words 
failed her. 

" Oh / " said Miss Glendower, and put her 
hand to her heart. 

And then one of the maids gave it a name. 
" It's a mermaid ! " screamed the maid, and 
then everyone screamed " It's a mermaid." 
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Except the mermaid herself; she remained 
quite passive, pretending to be insensible, 
partly on Fred's shoulder and altogether in 
his arms. 



II 

That, you know, is the tableau, so far as I 
have been able to piece it together again. 
You must imagine this little knot of people 
upon the beach, and Mr. Bunting, I figure, 
a little apart just wading out of the water, 
and very wet and incredulous and half 
drowned. And the neighbour's ladder was 
drifting quietly out to sea. 

Of course it was one of those positions 
that have an air of being conspicuous. 

Indeed it was conspicuous. It was some 
way below high water, and the group stood 
out perhaps thirty yards down the beach. 
Nobody, as Mrs. Bunting told my cousin 
Melville, knew a bit what to do, and they 
all had even an exaggerated share of the 

28 
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national hatred of being seen in a puzzle. 
The mermaid seemed content to remain a 
beautiful problem, clinging to Fred, and by 
all accounts she was a reasonable burthen 
for a man. It seems the very large family 
of people who were stopping at the house 
called Koot Hoomi had appeared in force, 
and they were all staring and gesticulating. 
They were just the sort of people the Bunt- 
ings did not want to know — tradespeople 
very probably. Presently one of the men — 
the particularly vulgar man who used to 
shoot at the gulls — began putting down 
their ladder as if he intended to offer advice, 
and Mrs. Bunting also became aware of the 
black glare of the field-glasses of a still more 
horrid man to the west. 

Moreover, the popular author who lived 
next door, an irascible dark square-headed 
little man in spectacles, suddenly turned up 
and began bawling from his inaccessible wall- 
top something foolish about his ladder. No- 
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body thought of his silly ladder or took any 
trouble about it, naturally. He was quite 
stupidly excited. To judge by his tone and 
gestures he was using dreadful language, and 
seemed disposed every moment to jump 
down to the beach and come to them. 

And then, to crown the situation, over the 
westward groin appeared Low Excursionists ! 

First of all their heads came, and then 
their remarks. Then they began to clamber 
the breakwater with joyful shouts. 

" Pip, pip," said the Low Excursionists 
as they climbed — it was the year of "Pip, 
pip " — and "What HO, she bumps ! " and 
then less generally, " What's up 'ere ? " 

And the voices of other Low Excursion- 
ists still invisible answered " Pip, Pip." 

It was evidently a large party. 

"Anything wrong?" shouted one of the 
Low Excursionists at a venture. 

"My clear I" said Mrs. Bunting to Mabel, 
u what are we to do ? " And in her descrip- 
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tion of the affair to my cousin Melville she 
used always to make that the clou of the 
story. "My DEAR! What ARE we to 
do?" 

I believe that in her desperation she even 
glanced at the water. But of course to have 
put the mermaid back then would have in- 
volved the most terrible explanations. . . . 

It was evident there was only one thing 
to be done. Mrs. Bunting said as much. 
"The only thing," she said, "is to carry her 
n doors." 

And carry her indoors they did ! . . . 

One can figure the little procession. In 
front Fred, wet and astonished but still 
clinging and clung to, and altogether too out 
of breath for words. And in his arms the 
Sea Lady. She had a beautiful figure, I 
understand, until that horrible tail began 
(and the fin of it, Mrs. Bunting told my 
cousin in a whispered confidence, went up 
and down and with pointed corners for all 
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the world like a mackerel's). It flopped and 
dripped along the path— I imagine. She 
was wearing a very nice and very long 
skirted dress of red material trimmed with 
coarse white lace, and she had, Mabel told 
me, a gilet, though that would scarcely show 
as they went up the garden. And that 
Phrygian cap hid all her golden hair and 
showed the white, low, level forehead over 
her sea-blue eyes. From all that followed, 
I imagine her at the moment scanning the 
verandah and windows of the house with a 
certain eagerness of scrutiny. 

Behind this staggering group of two I 
believe Mrs. Bunting came. Then Mr. 
Bunting. Dreadfully wet and broken down 
Mr. Bunting must have been by then, and, 
from one or two things I have noticed since, 
I can't help imagining him as pursuing his 
wife with, "Of course, my dear, / couldn't 
tell, you know ! " 

And then in a dismayed yet curious bunch 
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the girls in their wraps of towelling, and the 
maids carrying the ropes and things and, as 
if inadvertently {as became them), most of 
Mr. and Fred Bunting's clothes. 

And then Miss Glendower, for once at 
least in no sort of pose whatever, clutching 
Sir George Tressady and perplexed and dis 
turbed beyond measure. 

And then, as it were, pursuing them all — 
" Pip, pip," and the hat and raised eyebrows 
of a Low Excursionist still anxious to know 
' ' What's up ? " from the garden end. 

So it was or at least in some such way and 
to the accompaniment of the wildest ravings 
about some ladder or other heard all too 
distinctly over the garden wall — ("Over- 
dressed Snobs take my rare old English 
adjective ladder . . . ! ") — that they carried 
the Sea Lady (who appeared serenely 
insensible to everything) up through the 
house and laid her down upon the couch 
in Mrs. Bunting's room. 



i 
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And just as Miss Glendower was 
suggesting that the very best thing they 
could do would be to send for a doctor, the 
Sea Lady with a beautiful naturalness 
sighed and came to. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND 
SOME FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

I 

THERE, with as much verisimilitude 
as I can give it, is how the Folke- 
stone mermaid really came to land. There 
can be no doubt that the whole affair was 
a deliberately planned intrusion upon her 
part. She never had cramp, she couldn't 
have cramp, and, as for drowning, nobody 
was near drowning for a moment except 
Mr. Bunting, whose valuable life she very 
nearly sacrificed at the very outset of her 
adventure. And her next proceeding was 
to demand an interview with Mrs. Bunting, 
and to presume upon her youthful and 
glowing appearance to gain the support, 
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sympathy and assistance of that good- 
hearted lady (who as a matter of fact was 
a thing of yesterday, a mere chicken in 
comparison with her own immemorial years) 
in her extraordinary raid upon Humanity. 

Her treatment of Mrs* Bunting would be 
incredible if we did not know that, in spite 
of many disadvantages, the Sea Lady was 
an extremely well-read person. She ad- 
mitted as much in several later conversa- 
tions with my cousin Melville. For a time 
there was a friendly intimacy — so Melville 
always preferred to present it — between 
these two ; and my cousin, who has a fairly 
considerable curiosity, learnt many very in- 
teresting details about the life "out there" 
or " down there " — for the Sea Lady used 
either expression. At first the Sea Lady 
was exceedingly reticent under the gentle 
insistence of his. curiosity, but after a time 
I gather she gave way to bursts of cheerful 
confidence. 'i«It is clear," writes my cousin 
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in one of his memoranda, " that the old ideas 
of the submarine life as a sort of perpetual 
game of ' who-hoop ' through groves of coral, 
diversified by moonlight hair-combings on 
rocky strands, need very extensive modi- 
fication." In this matter of literature, for 
example, they have practically all that we 
have, and unlimited leisure to read it in. 
Melville is very insistent upon and rather en- 
vious of that unlimited leisure. A picture of 
a mermaid swinging in a hammock of woven 
seaweed, with what bishops call a ' latter- 
day* novel in one hand and a sixteen 
candle - power phosphorescent fish in the 
other, may jar upon one's preconceptions, 
but it is certainly far more in accordance 
with the picture of the abyss she suggested 
to him. Everywhere Change works her 
will on things, everywhere, and even 
among the immortals Modernity spreads. 
Even on Olympus I suppose there is a 
Progressive party and a new Phaeton 
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agitating to supersede the horses of his 
father by some solar motor of his own. I 
suggested as much to Melville, and he said 
" Horrible ! Horrible ! " and stared hard at 
my study fire. Dear old Melville ! She gave 
him no end of facts about Deep Sea Reading. 
Of course they do not print books " out 
there," for the printer's ink under water 
would not so much run as fly — she made 
that very plain ; but in one way or another 
nearly the whole of terrestrial literature, 
says Melville, has come to them. "We 
know," she said. They form indeed a dis- 
tinct reading public, and additions to that 
vast submerged library that circulates for- 
ever with the tides are now pretty system- 
atically sought. The sources are various 
and in some cases a little odd. Many books 
have been found in sunken ships. " Indeed ! " 
said Melville. " About a book a ship," said 
the Sea Lady. There is always a drop- 
ping and blowing overboard of novels and 
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magazines from most passenger - carryir 



vessels- 



;ls — sometimes, but these are not as 
a rule valuable additions — a deliberate 
shying overboard. Sometimes books of an 
exceptional sort are thrown over when 
they are quite finished. (Melville is a 
dainty irritable reader, and no doubt he 
understood that.) From the sea beaches 
of holiday resorts, moreover, the lighter 
sorts of literature are occasionally blown 
out to sea. And so soon as the Booms 
of our great Popular Novelists are over, 
Melville assured me, the libraries find it 
convenient to cast such surplus copies of 
their current works as the hospitals and 
prisons will not take, below high-water m; 

"That's not generally known," said I 

" They know it," said Melville, 

In other ways the beaches yield. Young 
couples who " begin to sit heapy," the Sea 
Lady told my cousin, as often as not will 
leave excellent modern fiction behind them, 
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when at last they return to their proper 
place. There is a particularly fine collection 
of English books, it seems, in the deep 
water of the English Channel; practically 
the whole of the Tauchnitz Library is there, 
thrown overboard at the last moment by 
conscientious or timid travellers returning 
from the Continent, and there was for 
a time a similar source of American re- 
prints in the Mersey, but that has fallen 
off in recent years. And the Deep Sea 
Mission for Fishermen has now for some 
years been raining down tracts and giving 
a particularly elevated tone of thought to the 
extensive shallows of the North Sea. The 
Sea Lady was very precise on these points. 

When one considers the conditions of its 
accumulation, one is not surprised to hear 
that the element of fiction is as dominant 
in this Deep Sea Library as it is upon the 
counters of Messrs. Mudie ; but my cousin 
learnt that the various illustrated magazines 
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and particularly the fashion papers are 
valued even more highly than novels, are 
looked for far more eagerly and perused 
with envious emotion. Indeed on that 
point my cousin got a sudden glimpse of 
one of the motives that had brought this 
daring lady into the air. He made some 
sort of suggestion. " We should have 
taken to dressing long ago," she said, and 
added with a vague quality of laughter in 
her tone, "It isn't that we're unfeminine, 
Mr. Melville. Only — as I was explaining to 
Mrs. Bunting, one must consider one's cir- 
cumstances — how can one hope to keep any- 
thing nice under water ? Imagine lace ! " 

" Soaked ! " said my cousin Melville. 

" Drenched! " said the Sea Lady. 

" Ruined ! " said my cousin Melville. 

" And then, you know," said the Sea 
Lady very gravely, " one's hair ! " 

"Of course," said Melville. "Why! — 
you can never get it dry ! " 
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" That's precisely it," said she. 

My cousin Melville had a new light on 
an old topic. " And that's why — in the old 
time— ? " 

"Exactly!" she cried, "exactly! Before 
there were so many Excursionists and sailors 
and Low People about, one came out, one 
sat and brushed it in the sun. And then of 
course it really was possible to do it up. But 
now — " 

She made a petulant gesture and looked 
gravely at Melville, biting her lip the while. 
My cousin made a sympathetic noise. " The 
horrid modern spirit," he said, almost auto- 
matically. . . . 

But though fiction and fashion appear to 
be so regrettably dominant in the nourish- 
ment of the mer-mind, it must not be sup- 
posed that the most serious side of our read- 
ing never reaches the bottom of the sea. 
There was, for example, a case quite recently, 
the Sea Lady said, of the captain of a sailing 
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ship whose mind had become unhinged I 
huckstering uproar of the Times and Daily 
Mail, and who had not only bought a second- 
hand copy of the Times reprint of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica but also that dense 
collection of literary snacks and samples, 
that All- Literature Sausage which has been 
compressed under the weighty editing (foot 
in the sack) of Doctor Richard Garnett. 
It has long been notorious that even the 
greatest minds of the past were far too 
copious and confusing in their — as the word 
goes — lubrications. Doctor Garnett, it is 
alleged, has seized their gist and has pre- 
sented it so compactly that almost any 
business man may take hold of everything in 
literature now practically without hindrance 
to his more serious occupations. The un- 
fortunate and misguided seaman seems to 
have carried the entire collection aboard 
with him, with the pretty evident intention 
of coming to land in Sydney the wisest 
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man alive — a Hindoo-minded thing to do. 
The result might have been anticipated. 
The mass shifted in the night, threw the 
whole weight of the science of the middle 
nineteenth century and the literature of All 
Time in a virulently concentrated state on 
one side of his little vessel and capsized it 
instantly. . . . 

The ship, the Sea Lady said, dropped into 
the abyss as though it was loaded with lead, 
and its crew and other movables did not 
follow it down for the better part of the day. 
The captain was the first to arrive, said the 
Sea Lady, and it is a curious fact, and due 
probably to some preliminary dippings into 
his purchase, that he came head first, instead 
of feet down and limbs expanded in the 
customary way. . . . 

However, such exceptional windfalls avail 
little against the rain of light literature that 
is constantly going on. The novel and the 
newspaper remain the world's reading even 
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at the bottom of the sea. As subsequent 
events would seem to show, it must have 
been from the common latter-day novel and 
the newspaper that the Sea Lady derived 
her ideas of human life and sentiment and 
the inspiration of her visit. And if at times 
she seemed to underestimate the nobler 
tendencies of the human spirit, if at times 
she seemed disposed to treat Adeline Glen- 
dower and many of the deeper things of life 
with a certain sceptical levity, if she did at 
last indisputably subordinate reason and 
right feeling to her vehement passion, it is 
only just to her and those deeper issues that 
we should ascribe her aberrations to thei 
proper cause. . . . 



II 

My cousin Melville, I was saying, did at 
one time or another get a vague, a very 
vague, conception of what that deep-sea 
world was like. But whether his conception 
has any quality of truth in it is more than I 
dare say. He gives me an impression of a 
very strange world indeed, a green luminous 
fluidity in which these beings float, a world 
lit by great shining monsters that drift 
athwart it and by waving forests of nebulous 
luminosity amidst which the little fishes drift 
like netted stars. It is a world with neither 
sitting, nor standing, nor going, nor coming, 
through which its inhabitants float and drift 
as one floats and drifts in dreams. And the 
way they live there? "My dear man!" 
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said Melville, "it must be like a painte< 
ceiling! . . ." 

I do not even feel certain that it is in the 
sea particularly that this world of the Sea 
Lady is to be found. But about those 
saturated books and drowned scraps of 
paper, you say ? Things are not always 
what they seem, and she told him all of tl 
we must reflect, one laughing afternoon, 

She could appear at times, he says, as 
real as you or I, and again came mystery 
all about her. There were times when it 
seemed to him you might have hurt her or 
killed her as you can hurt and kill anyone — 
with a penknife, for example — and there were 
times when it seemed to him you could have 
destroyed the whole material universe and 
left her smiling still. But of this ambiguous 
element in the lady more is to be told later. 
There are wider seas than ever keel sailed 
upon, and deeps no lead of human casting 
will ever plumb. When it is all summed up, 
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I have to admit, I do not know, I cannot tell. 
I fall back upon Melville and my poor array of 
collected facts. At first there was amazingly 
little strangeness about her for any who had 
to deal with her. There she was palpably 
solid and material, a lady out of the sea. 

This modern world is a world in which 
the wonderful is the utterly commonplace, 
we are bred to a quiet freedom from amaze- 
ment, and why should we boggle at material 
Mermaids, with Dewars solidifying all sorts 
of impalpable things and Marconi rays radi- 
ating everywhere? To the Buntings she 
was as matter of fact, as much a matter of 
authentic and reasonable motives and of 
sound solid sentimentality, as everything else 
in the Bunting world. So she was for them 
in the beginning, and so up to this day her 
memory remains with them. 




The way in which the Sea Lady talked to 
Mrs. Bunting on that memorable morning, 
when she lay all wet and still visibly fishy 
on the couch in Mrs. Buntings dressing- 
room, I am also able to give with some 
little fulness, because Mrs. Bunting repeated 
it all several times, acting the more dramatic 
speeches in it, to my cousin Melville in 
several of those good long talks that both of 
them in those happy days — and particularly 
Mrs. Bunting — always enjoyed so much. 
And with her very first speech it seems 
the Sea Lady took her line straight to 
Mrs. Bunting's generous managing heart. 
She sat up on the couch, drew the anti- 
macassar modestly over her deformity, and 
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sometimes looking sweetly down and some- 
times openly and trustfully into Mrs. Bunt- 
ing's face, and speaking in a soft clear 
grammatical manner that stamped her at 
once as no mere mermaid but a finished fine 
Sea Lady, she "made a clean breast of it/' 
as Mrs. Bunting said, and " fully and frankly " 
placed herself in Mrs. Bunting's hands. 

"Mrs. Bunting," said Mrs. Bunting to 
my cousin Melville, in a dramatic render- 
ing of the Sea Lady's manner, "do permit 
me to apologise for this intrusion, for I 
know it is an intrusion. But indeed it has 
almost been forced upon me ; and if you 
will only listen to my story, Mrs. Bunting, 
I think you will find — well, if not a com- 
plete excuse for me — for I can understand 
how exacting your standards must be — at 
any rate some excuse for what I have done 
— for what I must call, Mrs. Bunting, my 
deceitful conduct towards you. Deceitful 
it was, Mrs. Bunting, for I never had 
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Cramp — . But then, Mrs. Bunting" 
here Mrs. Bunting would insert a long im- 
pressive pause — "I never had a mother!" 

" And then and there," said Mrs Bunting, 
when she told the story to my cousin 
Melville, "the poor child burst into tears 
and confessed she had been born ages 
and ages ago in some dreadful miraculous 
way in some terrible place near Cyprus, 
and had no more right to a surname — . 
Well, there — ! " said Mrs. Bunting, telling 
the story to my cousin Melville and making 
the characteristic f gesture with which she 
always passed over and disowned any in- 
delicacy to which her thoughts might have 
tended. "And all the while speaking with 
such a nice accent and moving in such a 
ladylike way ! " 

"Of course," said my cousin Melville, 
" there are classes of people in whom one 
excuses — . One must weigh — " 

"Precisely," said Mrs. Bunting. "And, 
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you see, it seems she deliberately chose me 
as the very sort of person she had always 
wanted to appeal to. It wasn't as though 
she came to us haphazard — she picked us 
out She had been swimming round the 
coast watching people day after day, she 
said, for quite a long time, and she said 
when she saw my face, watching the girls 
bathe — • 

11 You know how funny girls are," said 
Mrs. Bunting, with a little deprecatory laugh, 
and all the while with a moisture of emotion 
in her kindly eyes. "J5he took quite a 
violent fancy to me from the very first — ." 

"I can quite believe that at any rate," 
said my cousin Melville with unction. I 
know he did, although he always leaves it 
out of the story when he tells it to me. 
But then he forgets that I have had the 
occasional privilege of making a third party 
in these good long talks. 

"You know it's most extraordinary and 
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exactly like the German story," said Mr: 
Bunting. "Oom — what is it?" 

"Undine?" 

"Exactly — yes. And it really seems 
these poor creatures are Immortal, Mr. 
Melville, — at least within limits, creatures 
born of the elements and resolved into the 
elements again — and just as it is in the 
story — there's always a something — they 
have no Souls ! No Souls at all ! Nothing ! 
And the poor child feels it. She feels it 
dreadfully. But in order to get souls, Mr. 
Melville, you know they have to come into 
the world of men. At least so they believe 
down there. And so she has come to 
Folkestone. To get a soul. Of course 
that's her great object, Mr. Melville, but 
she's not at all fanatical or silly about it. 
Any more than we are. Of course we- 
people who feel deeply — " 

"Of course," said my cousin Melville, 
with, I know, a momentary expression of 
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profound gravity, drooping eyelids, and a 
hushed voice. For my cousin does a good 
deal with his soul, one way and another. 

" And she feels that if she comes to earth 
at all," said Mrs. Bunting, "she must come 
among nice people and in a nice way. 
One can understand her feeling like that. 
But imagine her difficulties ! To be a mere 
cause of public excitement, and silly para- 
graphs in the silly season, to be made a 
sort of show of, in fact — . 

"She doesn't want any of it," said Mrs. 
Bunting, with the emphasis of both hands. 

"What does she want?" asked my cousin 
Melville. 

"She wants to be treated exactly like a 
human being, to be a human being, just like 
you or I. And she asks to live with us, to 
be one of our family, and to learn how we 
live, to learn to live. She has asked me to 
advise her what books to read that are really 
nice, and where she can get a dressmaker, 
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and how she can find a clergyman to sit under 
who would really be likely to understand her 
case, and everything. She wants me to 
advise her about it all. She wants to put 
herself altogether in my hands. And she 
asked it all so nicely and sweetly." 

" Urn," said my cousin Melville. 

" You should have heard her ! " cried Mrs. 
Bunting. 

" Practically it's another daughter," he 
reflected. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Bunting, "and even that 
did not frighten me. She admitted as 
much." 

"Still—" 

He took a step. 

" She has means ? " he inferred abruptly. 

" Ample. She told me there was a box — . 
She said it was moored at the end of 
a groin, and dear Randolph watched all 
through lunch -time; and afterwards, when 
they could wade out and reach the end of 
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the rope that tied it, he and Fred pulled it in 
and helped Fitch and the coachman carry it 
up. It's a curious little box for a lady to 
have — well made, of course, but of wood, with 
a ship painted on the top and the name of 
1 Tom Wilders ' cut in it roughly with a 
knife ; but, as she says, leather simply will not 
last down there, and one has to put up with 
what one can get, and the great thing is it's 
full, perfectly full of gold coins and things — . 
Yes, gold — and diamonds, Mr. Melville. 
You know, Randolph understands some- 
thing — . Yes ; well, he says, that box — oh ! 
I couldn't tell you how much it isn't worth ! 
And all the gold things with just a sort of 
faint reddy touch. . . . But anyhow, she is 
rich as well as charming and beautiful. And 
really, you know, Mr. Melville, altogether — . 
Well, I'm going to help her, just as much 
as ever I can. Practically she's to be our 
paying guest. As you know — it's no great 
secret between us — Adeline — . Yes. . . . 
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She'll be the same. And I shall bring ] 
out and introduce her to people, and so forth. 
It will be a great help. And for everyone 
except just a few intimate friends, she is to 
be just a human being who happens to be an 
invalid — temporarily an invalid — and we are 
going to engage a good trustworthy woman 
— the sort of woman who isn't astonished at 
anything, you know — they're a little expen- 
sive, but they're to be got even nowadays 
— who will be her maid — and make he 
dresses, her skirts at any rate — and we shall 
dress her in long skirts — and throw some 
thing over It, you know — " 

" Over— ? " 

"The tail, you know." 

My cousin Melville said, " Precisely ! 
with his head and eyebrows. But that was 
the point that hadn't been clear to him so far, 
and it took his breath away. Positively — a 
tail ! All sorts of incorrect theories went by 
the board. Somehow he felt this was a 
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topic not to be too urgently pursued. But 
he and Mrs. Bunting were old friends. 

11 And she really has ... a tail ? " he 
asked. 

u Like the tail of a big mackerel, " said Mrs. 
Bunting, and he asked no more. 

"It's a most extraordinary situation," he 
said. 

" But what else could I do? " asked Mrs. 
Bunting. 

"Of course the thing's a tremendous 
experiment," said my cousin Melville, and 
„ repeated quite inadvertently, "a Tail I" 

Clear and vivid before his eyes, obstructing 
absolutely the advance of his thoughts, were 
the shiny clear lines, the oily black, the 
green and purple and silver, and the easy 
expansiveness of a mackerel's termination. 

" But really, you know," said my cousin 
Melville, protesting in the name of reason 
and the nineteenth century, — " a Tail ! " 

" I patted it," said Mrs. Bunting. 



IV 

Certain supplementary aspects of the Sea 
Lady's first conversation with Mrs. Bunting 
I got from that lady herself afterwards. 

The Sea Lady had made one queer 
mistake. " Your four charming daughters," 
she said, "and your two sons." 

"My dear!" cried Mrs. Bunting — they 
had got through their preliminaries by then, 
— " I've only two daughters and one son ! " ' 

"The young man who carried — who 
rescued me ? " 

II Yes. And the other two girls are 
friends, you know, visitors who are staying 
with me. On land one has visitors — " 

II I know. So I made a mistake ? " 
11 Oh yes." 

64 
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" And the other young man ? " 

" You don't mean Mr. Bunting ? " 

" Who is Mr. Bunting ? " 

"The other gentleman who — " 

"No!" 

" There was no one — " 

" But several mornings ago ? " 

"Could it have been Mr. Melville? . . . 
/ know ! You mean Mr. Chatteris ! I 
remember, he came down with us one morn- 
ing. A tall young man with fair — rather 
curlyish you might say — hair, wasn't it? 
And a rather thoughtful face. He was 
dressed all in white linen, and he sat on the 
beach." 

" I fancy he did," said the Sea Lady. 

" He's not my son. He's — he's a friend. 
He's engaged to Adeline, to the elder Miss 
Glendower. He was stopping here for a 
night or so. I daresay he'll come again on 
his way back from Paris. Dear me ! Fancy 
my having a son like that ! " 
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The Sea Lady was not quite prompt i 
replying. 

" What a stupid mistake for me to make ! 
she said slowly, and then with more anima- 
tion, " Of course, now I think, he's much too 
old to be your son ! " 

"Well, he's thirty-two!" said Mrs. Bunt- 
ing with a smile. 

" It's preposterous." 

" I won't say that." 

" But I only saw him at a distance, yoi 
know," said the Sea Lady; and then, " Ani 
so he is engaged to Miss Glendower? 

"And Miss Glendower — ?" 

"Is the young lady in the purple rot* 
who — " 

" Who carried a book ? " 

" Yes," said Mrs. Bunting, " that's the one. 
They've been engaged three months." 

"Dear me!" said the Sea Lady. "Sh 
seemed — And is he very much in lov 
with her?" 
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" Of course," said Mrs. Bunting. 

" Very much ? " 

"Oh — of course. If he wasn't, he 
wouldn't — " 

" Of course," said the Sea Lady thought- 
fully. 

" And it's such an excellent match in every 
way. Adeline's just in the very position to 
help him — ." 

And Mrs. Bunting, it would seem, briefly 
but clearly supplied an indication of the pre- 
cise position of Mr. Chatteris, not omitting 
even that he was the nephew of an earl, as 
indeed why should she omit it? — and the 
splendid prospects of his alliance with Miss 
Glendower's plebeian but extensive wealth. 
The Sea Lady listened gravely. "He is 
young, he is able, he may still be anything 
— anything. And she is so earnest, so clever 
herself — always reading. She even reads 
Blue Books — government Blue Books I mean 
— dreadful statistically schedulely things. 
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And the Condition of the Poor and all those 
things. She knows more about the Condi- 
tion of the Poor than anyone I've ever met, 
what they earn and what they eat, and how 
many of them live in a room. So dreadfully 
crowded, you know — perfectly shocking. . . . 
She is just the Helper he needs. So dignified 
— so capable of giving Political Parties and 
influencing people, so earnest! And, you 
know, she can talk to workmen and take 
an interest in Trades Unions and in quite 
astonishing things. / always think she's just 
Marcetla come to life." 

And from that the good lady embarked 
upon an illustrative but involved anecdote of 
Miss Glcndower's marvellous blue-bookish- 
nes5. . . . 

"He'll come here again soon?" the Sea 
Lady asked quite carelessly in the midst of it. 

The query was carried away and lost in 
the anecdote, so the Sea Lady repeated her 

estion even more carelessly later on. 
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But Mrs. Bunting did not know whether 
the Sea Lady sighed at all or not. She 
thinks not. She was so busy telling her all 
about everything that I don't think she 
troubled very much to see how her informa- 
tion was received. 

What mind she had left over from her 
own discourse, was probably centred on the 
Tail. 




Even to Mrs. Bunting's senses — she is one 
of those people who take everything (except 
of course impertinence or impropriety) quite 
calmly — it must, I think, have been a little 
astonishing to find herself sitting in her 
boudoir, politely taking tea with a real live 
legendary creature. They were having tea 
in the boudoir because of callers, and quite 
quietly because, in spite of the Sea Lady's 
smiling assurances, Mrs. Bunting would have 
it she must be tired and unequal to the 
exertions of social intercourse. "After such 
a journey," said Mrs. Bunting. There were 
just the three of them, Adeline Glendower 
being the third, and Fred and the three other 
girls, I understand, hung about in a general 
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sort of way up and down the staircase (to the 
great annoyance of the servants, who were 
thus kept out of it altogether) confirming one 
another's views of the Tail, arguing on the 
theory of mermaids, revisiting the garden 
and beach, and trying to invent an excuse for 
seeing the invalid again. They were for- 
bidden to intrude and pledged to secrecy by 
Mrs. Bunting, and they must have been as 
altogether unsettled and miserable as young 
people can be. For a time they played 
croquet in a half-hearted way, each no doubt 
with an eye on the boudoir window. 
(And as for Mr. Bunting, he was in bed.) 
I gather, the three ladies sat and talked 
as any three ladies all quite resolved to be 
pleasant to each other would talk. Mrs. 
Bunting and Miss Glendower were far too 
well trained in the observances of Good 
Society (which is, as everyone knows, even 
the best of it, now extremely Mixed) to make 
too searching enquiries into the Sea Lady's 
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status and way of life, or where precisely she 
lived when she was at home, or whom she 
knew or didn't know. Though in their 
several ways they wanted to know badly 
enough. The Sea Lady volunteered no in- 
formation, contenting herself with an enter- 
taining superficiality of touch and go, in the 
most ladylike way. She professed herself 
greatly delighted with the sensation of being 
in air and superficially quite dry, and particu- 
larly charmed with tea. 

"And don't you have Tea}" cried 
Glendower, startled. 

" How can we ? " 

" But do you really mean — ? " 

"I've never tasted tea before. How do 
you think we can boil a kettle ? " 

"What a strange — what a Wonderful 
World it must be!" cried Adeline. And 
Mrs. Bunting said, " I can hardly imagine 
it without Tea. It's worse than — I mean, 
it reminds me — of Abroad." 
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Mrs. Bunting was in the act of refilling 
the Sea Lady's cup. " I suppose," she 
thought suddenly. " As you're not used to 
it — It won't affect your diges — ." She 
glanced at Adeline and hesitated. " But it's 
China tea." 

And she filled the cup. 

" It's an Inconceivable World to me," 
said Adeline. " Quite." 

Her dark eyes rested thoughtfully on the 
Sea Lady for a space. " Inconceivable," 
she repeated, for, in that unaccountable way 
in which a whisper will attract attention 
that a turmoil fails to arouse, the Tea had 
opened her eyes far more than the Tail. 

The Sea Lady looked at her with sudden 
frankness. "And think how wonderful all 
this must seem to me ! " she remarked. 

But Adeline's imagination was aroused 
for the moment, and she was not to be put 
aside by the Sea Lady's terrestrial im- 
pressions. She pierced — for a moment or 
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so — the ladylike serenity, the assumption 
of a terrestrial fashion of mind that was 
imposing so successfully upon Mrs. Bunting. 
"It must be," she said, "the strangest 
World." And she stopped invitingly. . . . 

She could not go beyond that, and the 
Sea Lady would not help her. 

There was a pause, a silent eager search 
for topics. Apropos of the Niphetos roses 
on the table they talked of flowers, and 
Miss Glendower ventured, " You have your 
anemones too! How beautiful they must 
be amidst the rocks ! " 

And the Sea Lady said they were very 
pretty ; — especially the cultivated sorts. . . . 

"And the fishes," said Mrs. Bunting. 
" How wonderful it must be to see the 
fishes ! " 

"Some of them," volunteered the Sea 
Lady, "will come and feed out of your 
hand." 

Mrs. Bunting gave a little coo of approval. 
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She was reminded of chrysanthemum shows 
and the outside of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, and she was one of those people 
to whom only the familiar is really satisfying. 
She had a momentary vision of the abyss as 
a sort of diverticulum of Piccadilly and the 
Temple, a place unexpectedly rational and 
comfortable. There was a kink for a time 
about the question of illumination, but it 
only recurred to Mrs. Bunting long after. 
The Sea Lady had turned from Miss Glen- 
dower's interrogative gravity of expression 
to the sunlight 

"The sunlight seems so golden here," 
said the Sea Lady. " Is it always golden ? " 

"You have that beautiful greenery blue 
shimmer, I suppose," said Miss Glendower, 
" that one catches sometimes ever so faintly 
in Aquaria — ." 

" One lives deeper than that," said the 

Sea Lady. " Everything is phosphorescent, 

you know, a mile or so down, and it's like — I 
5 
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Like towns look at night,- 
Like piers and things like 



the 
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hardly know. 
only brighter, 
that." 

"Really!" said Mrs. Bunting, with 
Strand after the Theatres in her he; 
" Quite bright ? " 

" Oh, quite" said the Sea Lady. 

"But — " struggled Adeline, "is it never 
put out ? " 

" It's so different," said the Sea Lady. 

" That's why it is so interesting," said 
Adeline. 

" There are no nights and days, you know. 
No time or things of that sort." 

11 Now that's very queer," said Mrs. 
Bunting, with Miss Glendower's teacup in 
her hand, absent-mindedly — they were both 
drinking quite a lot of tea in their interest 
in the Sea Lady. " But how do you tell 
when it's Sunday?" 

"We don't — " began the Sea Lady. "At 
least exactly — " And then — " Of course one 
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hears the beautiful hymns that are sung on 
the passenger ships." 

" Of course ! " said Mrs. Bunting, having 
sung so in her youth, and quite forgetting 
something elusive that she had previously 
seemed to catch. 

But afterwards there came a glimpse of 
some more serious divergence — a glimpse 
merely. Miss Glendower hazarded a sup- 
position that the sea people also had their 
"Problems," and then, it would seem, the 
natural earnestness of her disposition over- 
came her proper attitude of ladylike super- 
ficiality, and she began to ask questions. 
There can be no doubt the Sea Lady was 
evasive; and Miss Glendower, perceiving that 
she had been a trifle urgent, tried to cover her 
error by expressing a general impression. 

11 1 can't see it," she said, with a gesture 
that asked for sympathy. "One wants to 
see it, one wants to be it. One needs to be 
born a mer-child." 
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" A mer-child? " asked the Sea Lady. 

" Yes — Don't you call your little ones — ?" 

" What little ones ? " asked the Sea Lady. 

She regarded them for a moment with a 
frank wonder, the undying wonder of the 
Immortals at that perpetual decay and death 
and replacement which is the gist of human 
life. Then at the expression of their faces 
she seemed to recollect "Of course," she 
said, and then, with a transition that made 
pursuit difficult, she agreed with Adeline. 
" It is different," she said. " It is wonderful. 
One feels so alike, you know, and so different. 
That's just where it is so wonderful. Do I 
look — ? And yet, you know, I have never 
had my hair up, nor worn a dressing gown 
before to-day." 

" What do you wear ? " asked Miss Glen- 
dower. " Very charming things, I expect." 

" It's a different costume altogether," 
said the Sea Lady, and brushed away 
crumb. 
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Just for a moment Mrs. Bunting regarded 
her visitor fixedly. She had, I fancy, in 
that moment, an indistinct imperfect glimpse 
of Pagan possibilities. But there, you know, 
was the Sea Lady in her wrapper, so palpably 
a lady, with her pretty hair brought up to 
date and such a frank innocence in her eyes, 
that Mrs. Bunting's suspicions vanished as 
they came. 

(But I am not so sure of Adeline.) 



CHAPTER THE THIRD 

THE EPISODE OF THE VARIOUS 
JOURNALISTS 



I 

TH E remarkable thing is that the 
Buntings really carried out the pro- 
gramme Mrs. Bunting laid down. For a 
time at least they positively succeeded in 
converting the Sea Lady into a credible 
human invalid, in spite of the galaxy of 
witnesses to the lady's landing, and in spite 
of the severe internal dissensions that pres- 
ently broke out. In spite, moreover, of the 
fact that one of the maids — they only found 
out which, long after — told the whole story 
under vows to her very superior young man, 
who told it next Sunday to a rising journalist 
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who was sitting about on the Leas maturing 
a descriptive article. The rising journalist 
was incredulous. But he went about enquir- 
ing. In the end he thought it good enough 
to go upon. He found in several quarters 
a vague but sufficient rumour of a some- 
thing — ; for the maid's young man was a 
conversationalist when he had anything to 
say. 

Finally, the rising journalist went and 
sounded the people on the two chief Folke- 
stone papers, and found the thing had just 
got to them. They were inclined to pretend 
they hadn't heard of it, after the fashion 
of local papers when confronted by the 
abnormal, but the atmosphere of enterprise 
that surrounded the rising journalist woke 
them up. He perceived he had done so, 
and that he had no time to lose. So, while 
they engaged in inventing representatives to 
enquire, he went off and telephoned to the 
Daily Gunfire and the New Paper. When 
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they answered he was positive and earne 
He staked his reputation — the reputation of 
a rising journalist! 

" I swear there's something up," he sai 
"Get in first — that's all." 

He had some reputation, I say, — and he 
had staked it. The Daily Gunfire was 
sceptical but precise, and the New Papt 
sprang a headline, "A Mermaid at last!" 

You might well have thought the thing 
was out after that, but it wasn't. There 
are things one doesn't believe, even if they 
are printed in a halfpenny paper. To find 
the reporters hammering at their doors, so 
to speak, and only fended off for a time by 
a proposal that they should call again, to 
see their incredible secret glaringly in print, 
did indeed for a moment seem a hopeless 
exposure to both the Buntings and the Sea 
Lady. Already they could see the story 
spreading, could imagine the imminent rush 
of intimate enquiries, the tripod strides of a 
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multitude of cameras, the crowds watching 
the windows, the horrors of a great publicity. 
All the Buntings and Mabel were aghast, 
simply aghast. Adeline was not so much 
aghast as excessively annoyed at this im- 
minent and, so far as she was concerned, 
absolutely irrelevant publicity. " They will 
never dare — " she said, and " Consider how 
it affects Harry ! " and at the earliest oppor- 
tunity she retired to her own room. The 
others, with a certain unusual disregard of 
her offence, sat round the Sea Lady's couch 
— she had scarcely touched her breakfast — 
and canvassed the coming terror. 

"They will put our photographs in the 
papers/' said the elder Miss Bunting. 

"Well, they won't put mine" said her 
sister. "It's horrid. I shall go right off 
now and have it taken again." 

" They'll interview the Ded ! " 

"No, no," said Mr. Bunting, terrified. 
" Your mother — " 
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"It's your place, my dear," said Mrs. 
Bunting. 

" But the Ded — " said Fred. 

" I couldn't," said Mr. Bunting. 

"Well, someone '11 have to tell 'em, any- 
how," said Mrs. Bunting. "You know, they 
will — " 

" But it isn't at all what I wanted," 
wailed the Sea Lady with the Daily 
Gunfire in her hand. " Can't it be 



"You don't know our journalists," said 
Fred. . . . 

The tact of my cousin Melville saved the 
situation. He had dabbled in journalism 
and talked with literary fellows like myself. 
And literary fellows like myself are apt at 
times to be very free and outspoken about 
the press. He heard of the Buntings' 
shrinking terror of publicity directly he 
arrived, a perfect clamour — an almost ex- 
ultant clamour, indeed — of shrinking terror, 
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and he caught the Sea Lady's eye and took 
his line there and then. 

" It's not an occasion for sticking at trifles, 
Mrs. Bunting," he said. " But I think we 
can save the situation, all the same. You're 
too hopeless. We must put our foot down 
at once; that's all. Let me see these re- 
porter fellows and write to the London 
dailies. I think I can take a line that will 
settle them." 

"Eh?" said Fred. 

"I can take a line that will stop it, trust 
me. 

" What, altogether ? " 

"Altogether." 

"How?" said Fred and Mrs. Bunting. 
" You're not going to bribe them ! " 

" Bribe ! " said Mr. Bunting. " We're not 
in France. You can't bribe a British 
paper." 

(A sort of subdued cheer went round the 
assembled Buntings.) 
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"You leave it to me," said Melville, in his 
element. 

And, with earnestly expressed but not very 
confident wishes for his success, they did. 

He managed the thing admirably. 

"What's this about a Mermaid?" he 
demanded of the local journalists when they 
returned. They returned together for com- 
pany, being, so to speak, emergency jour- 
nalists, compositors in their milder moments, 
and unaccustomed to these higher aspects 
of journalism. "What's this about a Mer- 
maid?" repeated my cousin, while they 
waived precedence dumbly one to another. 

"I believe someone's been letting you 
in?" said my cousin Melville. "Just 
imagine! — a Mermaid!" 

"That's what we thought," said the 
younger of the two emergency journalists. 
"We knew it was some sort of hoax, you 
know — . Only, the New Paper giving it a 
headline — ." 
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"I'm amazed even Banghurst — " said my 
cousin Melville. 

11 It's in the Daily Gunfire as well/* said 
the older of the two emergency journalists. 

" What's one more or less of these ha'penny 
fever rags ? " cried my cousin with a ringing 
scorn. "Surely you're not going to take 
your Folkestone news from mere London 
papers." 

44 But how did the story come about?" 
began the older emergency journalist. 

" That's not my affair." 

The younger emergency journalist had 
an inspiration. He produced a note-book 
from his breast pocket. " Perhaps, Sir, you 
wouldn't mind suggesting to us something 
we might say — " 

My cousin Melville did. 
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The rising young journalist who had first 
got wind of the business — who must not for 
a moment be confused with the two emergency 
journalists heretofore described — came to 
Banghurst next night in a state of strange 
exultation. " I've been through with it and 
I've seen her," he panted. " I waited about 
outside and saw her taken into the carriage. 
I've talked to one of the maids — I got into 
the house under pretence of being a telephone 
man to see their telephone — I spotted the 
wire — and it's a fact. A positive fact — 
She's a mermaid with a tail — a proper mer- 
maid's tail. I've got here — " 

He displayed sheets. 

"Whaddyer talking about?" said Bang- 
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hurst from his littered desk, eyeing the sheets 
with apprehensive animosity. 

" The mermaid — there really is a mermaid. 
At Folkestone." 

Banghurst turned away from him and 
pawed at his pen tray. "Whad if there 
is!" he said after a pause. 

" But it's proved. That note you printed — " 

"That note I printed was a mistake if 
there's anything of that sort going, young 
man." Banghurst remained an obstinate 
expansion of back. 

" How ? " 

11 We don't deal in mermaids here." 

II But you're not going to let it drop ? " 

II I am." 

" But there she is ! " 

"Let her be." He turned on the rising 
young journalist, and his massive face was 
unusually massive and his voice fine and full 
and fruity. " Do you think we're going to 
make our public believe anything simply 
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because it's true? They know perfectly 
what they are going to believe and what they 
aren't going to believe, and they aren't going 
to believe anything about mermaids — you bet 
your hat. I don't care if the whole con- 
founded beach was littered with mermaids. — 
Not the Whole Confounded Beach ! We've 
got our reputation to keep up. See ? . . . 
Look here ! — you don't learn journalism as I 
hoped you'd do. It was you whad brought 
in all that stuff about a discovery 
chemistry — " 

" It's true." 

"Ugh!" 

" I had it from a Fellow of the Royal 
Society — " 

" I don't care if you had it from — Any- 
body. Stuff that the public won't believe 
aren't Facts. Being true only makes 'em 
worse. They buy our paper to swallow it, 
and it's got to go down easy. When I 
printed you that note and headline I thought 
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you was up to a lark. I thought you was 
on to a mixed bathing scandal or something 
of that sort — with Juice in it. The sort of 
thing they all understand. You know when 
you went down to Folkestone you were 
going to describe what Salisbury and all the 
rest of them wear upon the Leas. And 
start a discussion on the acclimatisation of 
the Cafe. And all that. And then you get 
on to this (unprintable epithet) nonsense ! " 

" But Lord Salisbury — he doesn't go to 
Folkestone." 

Banghurst shrugged his shoulders over a 
hopeless case. "What the deuce," he said, 
addressing his inkpot in plaintive tones, 
"does that matter?" 

The young man reflected. He addressed 
Banghurst's back after a pause. His voice 
had flattened a little. " I might go over 
this and do it up as a Lark perhaps. Make 
it a comic dialogue sketch with a man who 
really believed in it — or something like that 
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It's a beastly lot of copy, you know, to gei 
slumped." 

"Nohow," said Banghurst. "Not in 
any shape. No! Why! They'd think it 
Clever. They'd think you was making 
game of them. They hate things they 
think are Clever!" 

The young man made as if to reply, but 
Banghurst 's back expressed quite clearly 
that the interview was at an end. 

" Nohow," repeated Banghurst just when 
it seemed he had finished altogether. 

" I may take it to the Gunfire then ? 

Banghurst suggested an alternative. 

"Very well," said the young man, heated, 
"the Gunfire it is." 

But in that he was reckoning without the 
editor of the Gunfire. 
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Ill 

It must have been quite soon after that 
that I myself heard the first mention of the 
mermaid, little recking that at last it would 
fall to me to write her history. I was on 
one of my rare visits to London, and Mickle- 
thwaite was giving me lunch at the Penwiper 
Club, certainly one of the best dozen literary 
clubs in London. I noted the rising young 
journalist at a table near the door, lunching 
alone. All about him tables were vacant, 
though the other parts of the room were 
crowded. He sat with his face towards the 
door, and he kept looking up whenever any- 
one came in, as though he expected some- 
one who never came. Once distinctly I saw 
him beckon to a man, but the man did not 
respond. 
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" Look here, Micklethwaite," I said, " why 
is everybody avoiding that man over there? 
I noticed just now in the smoking-room that 
he seemed to be trying to get into conversa- 
tion with someone, and that a kind of 
Taboo — " 

Micklethwaite stared over his fork. 
" Ra.-£fer," he said. 

" But what's he done ? " 

" He's a fool," said Micklethwaite with his 
mouth full, evidently annoyed. "Ugh," he 
said as soon as he was free to do so. 

I waited a little while. 

" What's he done ? " I ventured. 

Micklethwaite did not answer for a 
moment, and crammed things into his mouth 
vindictively — bread and all sorts of things. 
Then, leaning towards me in a confidential 
manner, he made indignant noises which I 
could not clearly distinguish as words. 

"Oh ! " I said when he had done. 

" Yes," said Micklethwaite. He swallowed 
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and then poured himself wine — splashing 
the tablecloth. 

11 He had me for an hour very nearly the 
other day." 

" Yes ? " I said. 

" Silly fool? said Micklethwaite. 

I was afraid it was all over, but luckily he 
gave me an opening again after gulping 
down his wine. 

" He gets you on to argue," he said. 

" That— ? " 

" That he can't prove it." 

" Yes ? " 

"And then he shows you he can. Just 
showing off how damned ingenious he is." 

I was a little confused; "Prove what?" 
I asked. 

" Haven't I been telling you ? " said 
Micklethwaite, growing very red. "About 
this confounded mermaid of his at Folke- 
stone." 

"He says there is one ? " 
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" Yes, he does," said Micklethwaite, going 
purple and staring at me very hard. He 
seemed to ask mutely whether I of all people 
proposed to turn on him and back up this 
infamous scoundrel. I thought for a moment 
he would have his apoplexy then, but hap- 
pily he remembered his duty as my host. 
So he turned very suddenly on a meditative 
waiter for not removing our plates. 

" Had any golf lately?" I said to Mickle- 
thwaite when the plates and the remains of 
the waiter had gone away. Golf always 
does Micklethwaite good except when he is 
actually playing. Then I am told — . If I 
was Mrs. Bunting I should break off at 
this point and raise my eyebrows and both 
hands, to indicate how golf acts on Mickle- 
thwaite when he is playing. 

I turned my mind to feigning an interest 
in golf — a game that in truth I despise and 
hate as I despise and hate nothing else in 
this world. Imagine a great fat creature 
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like Micklethwaite, a creature who ought to 
wear a turban and a long black robe to hide 
his grossness, whacking a little white ball 
for miles and miles with a perfect surgery 
of instruments, whacking it either with a 
babyish solemnity or a childish rage as luck 
may have decided, whacking away while his 
country goes to the devil, and incidentally 
training an innocent-eyed little boy to swear 
and be a tip -hunting loafer. That's golf! 
However, I controlled my all too facile sneer 
and talked of golf and the relative merits of 
golf links as I might talk to a child about 
buns or distract a puppy with the whisper 
of " rats," and when at last I could look at 
the rising young journalist again our lunch 
had come to an end. 

I saw that he was talking with a greater 
air of freedom than it is usual to display to 
club waiters, to the man who held his coat. 
The man looked incredulous but respectful, 
and was answering shortly but politely. 
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When we went out this little conversation 
was still going on. The waiter was holding 
the rising young journalist's soft felt hat, and 
the rising young journalist was fumbling in 
his coat pocket with a thick mass of papers. 

"It's tremendous. I've got most of it 
here," he was saying as we went by. "I 
don't know if you'd care — " 

"I get very little time for reading, Sir," 
the waiter was replying. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTH 
THE QUALITY OF PARKER 

I 

SO far I have been very full, I know, and 
verisimilitude has been my watchword 
rather than the true affidavit style. But if I 
have made it clear to the reader just how 
the Sea Lady landed, and just how it was 
possible for her to land and become a 
member of human society without any con- 
siderable excitement on the part of that 
society, such poor pains as I have taken to 
tint and shadow and embellish the facts at 
my disposal will not have been taken in vain. 
She positively and quietly settled down with 
the Buntings. Within a fortnight she had 
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really settled down so thoroughly, that, save 
for her exceptional beauty and charm and 
the occasional faint touches of something a 
little indefinable in her smile, she had become 
a quite passable and credible human being. 
She was a cripple indeed, and her lower limb 
was most pathetically swathed and put in a 
sort of case, but it was quite generally under- 
stood — I am afraid, at Mrs. Bunting's initiative 
— that presently they — Mrs. Bunting said 
"they," which was certainly almost as far or 
even a little farther than legitimate pre- 
varication may go — would be as well as 
ever. 

"Of course," said Mrs. Bunting, "she will 
never be able to bicycle again — ." 

That was the sort of glamour she threw 
about it. 



II 

In Parker it is indisputable that the Sea 
Lady found — or at least had found for her 
by Mrs, Bunting — a Treasure of the richest 
sort. Parker was still fallaciously young, but 
she had been maid to a lady from India who 
had been in a 'case' and had experienced 
and overcome cross-examination. She had 
also been deceived by a young man, whom 
she had fancied greatly, only to find him 
walking out with Another — contrary to her 
inflexible sense of correctness — in the 
presence of which all other things are 
altogether vain. Life, she had resolved, 
should have no further surprises for her. 
She looked out on its (largely improper) 
pageant with an expression of alert im- 
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partiality in her hazel eyes, calm, 
specific duty, and entirely declining to 
participate further. She always kept her 
elbows down by her side and her hands 
always just in contact, and it was impossible 
for the most powerful imagination to conceive 
her under any circumstances as being any- 
thing but absolutely straight and clean and 
neat. And her voice was always under all 
circumstances low and wonderfully distinct 
— just to an infinitesimal degree indeed 
' mincing.' 

Mrs. Bunting had been a little nervous 
when it came to the point. It was Mrs. 
Bunting of course who engaged her, because 
the Sea Lady was so entirely without e: 
peri en ce. But certainly Mrs. Buntin; 
nervousness was thrown away. 

"You understand," said Mrs. Bunting, 
taking a plunge at it, " that — that she is an 
invalid." 
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' I didn't, Mem," replied Parker respecl 
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fully, and evidently quite willing to under- 
stand anything as part of her duty in this 
world. 

" In fact," said Mrs. Bunting, rubbing the 
edge of the tablecloth daintily with her 
gloved finger and watching the operation 
with interest, "as a matter of fact, she has 
a mermaid's tail." 

11 Mermaid's tail ! Indeed, Mem ! And is 
it painful at all ? " 

" Oh dear, no, it involves no inconvenience 
— nothing. Except — you understand, there 
is a' need of — discretion." 

" Of course, Mem," said Parker, as who 
should say, " There always is." 

"We particularly don't want the Ser- 
vants — " 

"The Lower Servants — No, Mem." 

"You understand?" and Mrs. Bunting 
looked up again and regarded Parker 
calmly. 

" Precisely, Mem!" said Parker, with a face 
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unmoved, and so they came to the question c 
terms. " It all passed off most satisfactorily," 
said Mrs. Bunting, taking a deep breath at 
the mere memory of that moment. And it is 
clearthat Parkerwasquiteofheropinion. . . . 
She was not only discreet but really clever 
and handy. From the very outset she 
grasped the situation, unostentatiously but 
very firmly. It was Parker who contrived 
the sort of violin case for It, and who made 
the tea -gown extension that covered the 
case's arid contours. It was Parker who 
suggested an invalid's chair for use indoors 
and in the garden and a carrying chair for 
the staircase. Hitherto Fred Bunting had 
been on hand, at last even in excessive 
abundance, whenever the Sea Lady lay in 
need of masculine arms. But Parker made 
it clear at once that that was not at all in 
accordance with her ideas, and so earned the 
lifelong gratitude of Mabel Glendower. And 
Parker too spoke out for drives, and suggested 
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(with an air of Tightness that left nothing else 
to be done) the hire of a carriage and pair for 
the season; — to the equal delight of the 
Buntings and the Sea Lady. It was Parker 
who dictated the daily drive up to the Eastern 
end of the Leas, and the Sea Lady's transfer, 
and the manner of the Sea Lady's transfer, 
to the bath-chair in which she promenaded 
the Leas. There seemed to be nowhere 
that it was pleasant and proper for the Sea 
Lady to go but that Parker did not swiftly 
and correctly indicate it and the way to get 
to it, and there seems to have been nothing 
that it was really undesirable the . Sea Lady 
should do and anywhere that it was really 
undesirable that she should go but that 
Parker did not at once invisibly but 
effectively interpose a bar. It was Parker 
who released the Sea Lady from being a 
sort of private and peculiar property in the 
Bunting household and carried her off to a 
becoming position in the world, when the 
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crisis came. In little things as in great sh 
failed not It was she who made it luminous 
that the Sea Lady's card plate was not yet 
engraved and printed (" Miss Doris Thalassia 
Waters " was the pleasant and appropriate 
name with which the Sea Lady came primed), 
and who replaced the box of the presumably 
dank and drowned and dripping " Tom 
Wilders " by a jewel case, a dressing bag, 
and the first of the Sea Lady's trunks. 

On a thousand little occasions this Parke; 
showed a sense of propriety that was f 
tratingly fine. For example, in the 
one day, when "things" of an intimal 
sort were being purchased, she suddenly 
intervened. 

"There are Stockings, Mem," she s 
in a discreet undertone, behind but 
too vulgarly behind a fluttering straight 
hand. 

Stockings!" cried Mrs. Bunting. 
"But— I" 
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" 1 think, Mem, she should have stock- 
ings," said Parker, quietly but very firmly. 

And, come to think of it, why should an 
unavoidable deficiency in a lady excuse one 
that can be avoided? It's there we touch 
the very quintessence and central principle 
of the proper life. 

But Mrs. Bunting, you know, would never 
have seen it like that. 



7 



Ill 

Let me add here regretfully, but with in- 
finite respect, one other thing about Parker, 
and then she shall drop into her proper place. 

I must confess with a slight tinge of 
humiliation, that I pursued this young woman 
to her present situation at Highton Towers 
— maid she is to that eminent religious and 
social propagandist, the Lady Jane Glanville. 
There were certain details of which I stood 
in need, certain scenes and conversations 
of which my passion for verisimilitude has 
scarcely a crumb to go upon. And, from 
first to last, what she must have seen and 
learnt and inferred must amount practically 
to everything. 

I put as much to her frankly. She made 
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no pretence of not understanding me nor of 
ignorance of certain hidden things. When 
I had finished she regarded me with a level 
regard. 

" I couldn't think of it, Sir," she said. " It 
wouldn't be at 0// according to my ideas." 

" But ! — It surely couldn't possibly hurt 
you now to tell me ..." 

"I'm afraid I couldn't, Sir." 

"It couldn't hurt anyone." 

11 It isn't that, Sir." 

"I should see you didn't lose by it, you 
know." 

She looked at me politely, having said 
what she intended to say. 

And, in spite of what became at last very 
fine and handsome inducements, that remained 
the inflexible Parker's reply. Even after I 
had come to an end with my finesse and 
attempted to bribe her in the grossest manner, 
she displayed nothing but a becoming respect 
for my impregnable social superiority. 
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" I couldn't think of it, Sir," she repeated. 
"It wouldn't be at all according to my 
ideas." 

And if in the end you should find this 
story to any extent vague or incomplete, I 
trust you will remember how the inflexible 
severity of Parker's ideas stood in my 
way. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH 

THE ABSENCE AND RETURN OF MR. 
HARRY CHATTERIS 

I 

THESE digressions about Parker and 
the journalists have certainly led me 
astray from the story a little. You will, how- 
ever, understand that while the rising young 
journalist was still in pursuit of information, 
hope and Banghurst, and Parker merely a 
budding perfection, the carriage not even 
thought of, things were already developing 
in that bright little establishment beneath 
the evergreen oaks on the Folkestone 
Riviera. So soon as the minds of the Bunt- 
ings ceased to be altogether focussed upon 
this new and amazing social addition, they — 
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of all people — had most indisputably dis- 
covered it became, at first faintly and then very 
clearly, evident that their own simple pleasure 
in the possession of a guest so beautiful as 
Miss Waters, so solidly wealthy and — in a 
manner — so distinguished, was not entirely 
shared by the two young ladies who were to 
have been their principal guests for the season. 

This little rift was perceptible the very 
first time Mrs. Bunting had an opportunity 
of talking over her new arrangements with 
Miss Glendower. 

" And is she really going to stay with you 
all the summer?" said Adeline. 

" Surely, dear, you don't mind?" 

" It takes me a little by surprise." 

" She's asked me, my dear — " 

" I'm thinking of Harry. If the general 
election comes on in September — and every- 
one seems to think it will — , You promised 
you would let us inundate you with elec- 
tioneering." 
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" But do you think she — " 

" She will be dreadfully in the way." 

She added after an interval, "She stops 
my working." 

" But, my dear ! " 

" She's out of harmony," said Adeline. 

Mrs. Bunting looked out of her window 
at the tamarisk and the sea. "I'm sure I 
wouldn't do anything to hurt Harry's pros- 
pects. You know how enthusiastic we all 
are. Randolph would do Anything. But 
are you sure she will be in the way ? " 

" What else can she be ? " 

"She might help, even." 

" Oh, help ! " 

"She might canvass. She's very attrac- 
tive, you know, dear." 

" Not to me," said Miss Glendower. " I 
don't trust her." 

"But to some people. And, as Harry 

says, at Election times everyone who can do 
anything must be let do it. Cut them — do 
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anything afterwards, but at the time. — 
You know he talked of it when Mr. Fison 
and he were here. If you left electioneering 
only to the really nice people- 

" It was Mr. Fison said that, not Han 
And besides, she wouldn't help. 

" I think you misjudge her there, dear. 
She has been asking — " 

"To help?" 

" Yes, and all about it," said Mrs. Bunting, 
with a transient pink. "She keeps asking 
questions about why we are having the 
election, and what it is all about, and why 
Harry is a candidate, and all that. She 
wants to go into it quite deeply. / can't 
answer half the things she asks." 

" And that's why she keeps up those long 
conversations with Mr. Melville, I suppose, 
and why Fred goes about neglecting 
Mabel—" 

"My dear\" said Mrs. Bunting. 

" I wouldn't have her canvassing with 
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for anything? said Miss Glendower. " She'd 
spoil everything. She is frivolous — and 
satirical. She looks at you with incredulous 
eyes, she seems to blight all one's earnest- 
ness. . . . I don't think you quite understand, 
dear Mrs. Bunting, what this election and 
my studies mean to me — and Harry. She 
comes across all that — like a contradiction." 

" Surely, my dear ! Ive never heard her 
contradict" 

11 Oh, she doesn't contradict. But she — . 
There is something about her — . . . . One 
feels that things that are most important and 
vital are nothing to her. Don't you feel it ? 
She comes from another world to us." 

Mrs. Bunting remained judicial. Adeline 
dropped to a lower key again. "I think," 
she said, "anyhow, that we're taking her 
very easily. How do we know what she is ? 
Down there, out there, she may be anything. 
She may have had excellent reasons for 
coming to land — " 
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"My dear\" cried Mrs. Bunting. 
that Charity?" 

" How do they live ? " 

"If she hadn't lived nicely I'm sure si 
couldn't behave so nicely." 

"Besides — coming here! She had no 
ivitation — " 

" I've invited her now" said Mrs. Bunting 
gently, 

"You could hardly help yourself. I only 
hope your kindness — " 

" It's not a kindness," said Mrs. Bunting, 
"it's a Duty. If she were only half as 
charming as she is. You seem to forget- 
her voice dropped — " what it is she comes 
for." 

" That's what I want to know." 

" I'm sure in these days, with so mud 
Materialism about and such Wickedness 
everywhere, when everybody who has a sou' 
seems trying to lose it, — to find anyone who 
hasn't a soul and who is trying to find one — " 
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11 But is she trying to get one ? " 

"Mr. Flange comes twice every week. 
He would come oftener, as you know, if 
there wasn't so much Confirmation about." 

" And when he comes he sits and touches 
her hand if he can, and he talks in his lowest 
voice, and she sits and smiles — she almost 
laughs outright at the things he says." 

" Because he has to win his way with her. 
Surely Mr. Flange may do what he can to 
make religion attractive ? " 

" I don't believe she believes she will get 
a soul. I don't believe she wants one a bit." 

She turned towards the door as though 
she had done. 

Mrs. Bunting's pink was now permanent. 
She had brought up a son and two daughters, 
and besides she had brought down a husband 
to " My dear, how was / to know ? " and 
when it was necessary to be firm — even with 
Adeline Glendower — she knew how to be 
firm just as well as anybody. 
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" My dear," she began in her very firmest 
quiet manner, " I am positive yon misjudge 
Miss Waters. Trivial she may be — on the 
surface at any rate. Perhaps she laughs and 
makes fun a little. There are different ways 
of looking at things. But I am sure that at 
bottom she is just as serious, just as grave, 
as — anyone. You judge her hastily. I am 
sure if you knew her better — as I do — " 

Mrs. Bunting left an eloquent pause. 

Miss Glendower had two little pink flushes 
in her cheeks. She turned with her hand 
on the door. 

"At any rate," she said, "I am sure that 
Harry will agree with me that she can be no 
help to our Cause. We have our work to 
do, and it is something more than just vulgar 
electioneering. We have to develop ideas 
and establish ideas. Harry has views, new 
views, and wide-reaching ones. We want to 
put our whole strength into this work. Now 
especially. And her presence—" 
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She paused for a moment. "It is a 
digression. She diverts things. She puts 
it all wrong. She has a way of concentrating 
attention upon herself. She alters the values 
of things. She prevents my being single- 
minded, she will prevent Harry being single- 
minded. ..." 

" I think, my dear, that you might trust 
my Judgment a little" said Mrs. Bunting, 
and paused. 

Miss Glendower opened her mouth 
and shut it again, without speaking. It 
became evident finality was attained. 
Nothing remained to be said but the 
regrettable. 

The door opened and closed smartly, and 
Mrs. Bunting was alone. . . . 

Within an hour they all met at the lunch 
table, and Adeline's behaviour to the Sea 
Lady and Mrs. Bunting was as pleasant and 
alert as any highly earnest and intellectual 
young lady's could be. And all that Mrs. 
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Bunting said and did tended with what 
people call infinite tact — which really, you 
know, means a great deal more tact than 
is comfortable — to develop and expose the 
more serious aspect of the Sea Lady's mind. 
Mr. Bunting was unusually talkative, and 
told them all about a glorious project he had 
just heard of, to cut out the rather shrubby 
and weedy front of the Leas and stick in 
something between a wine vault and the 
Crystal Palace as a Winter Garden — which 
seemed to him a very excellent idea indeed. 



II 

It is time now to give some impression of 

the imminent Chatteris, who for all his late 

appearance is really the chief human being 

in my cousin Melville's story. It happens 

that I met him with some frequency in my 

university days, and afterwards ever and again 

I came upon him. He was rather a brilliant 

man at the University, smart without being 

vulgar, and clever for all that. He was 

remarkably good-looking from the very onset 

of his manhood, and, without being in any 

way a showy spendthrift, quite magnificently 

extravagant. There was trouble in his last 

year, something hushed up about a girl or 

woman in London, but his family had it all 

out with him; and his uncle, the Earl of 

in 
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Beechcroft, settled some of his bills. Not 
all — for the family is commendably free 
from sentimental excesses — but enough to 
get him comfortable again. The family 
is not a rich one, and it further abounds 
in an extraordinary quantity of rather 
frowsy, loose - tongued, income - drawing 
aunts — I never knew a family quite so rich 
in odd aunts. But Chatteris was so good- 
looking, easy - mannered and gifted, that 
they seemed to agree almost without dis- 
cussion to pull him through. They hunted 
about for something that would be really 
remunerative without being laborious or too 
commercial, and meanwhile- — after the extra- 
ordinary craving of his aunt Lady Poynting 
Mallow to see him acting had been overcome 
by the united efforts of the more religious 
section of his aunts — Chatteris set himself 
seriously to the Higher Journalism — that is 
to say, the Journalism that dines anywhere, 
gets political tips after dinner, and is always 
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acceptable — if only to avoid thirteen articles 

— in a half-crown review. In addition he 

wrote some very passable verse, and edited 

Jane Austen for the only publisher who had 

not already reprinted the works of that 

classic lady. 

His verse, like himself, was shapely and 

handsome, and, like his face, it suggests to 

the penetrating eye certain reservations and 

indecisions. There was just that touch of 

refinement that is weakness in the public 

man. But as yet he was not a public man, 

he Was known to be energetic, and his work 

was gathering attention as always capable 

and occasionally brilliant. His aunts declared 

he was ripening, that any defect in vigour 

he displayed was the incompleteness of the 

process, and decided he should go to America, 

where vigour and vigorous opportunities 

abound, and there, I gather, he came upon 

something like a failure. Something 

happened. Indeed, quite a lot happened. 
8 
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He came back unmarried — and via. the 
South Seas, Australasia, and India. And 
Lady Poynting Mallow publicly told him 
was a Fool, when he got back. 

What happened in America, even if one 
does not consult contemporary American 
papers, is still very difficult to determine. 
There seems to have been the daughter of ; 
millionaire and something like an engage- 
ment in the story. According to the New 
York Yell, one of the smartest, crispest, and 
altogether most representative papers 
America, there was also the daughter 
someone else, whom the N. Y. Y. inter- 
viewed or professed to interview under the 
heading 
AN ARISTOCRATIC BRITISHER 

TRIFLES WITH 

A PURE AMERICAN GIRL. 
INTERVIEW WITH THE VICTIT* 

OF HIS 

HEARTLESS LEVITY. 
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But this someone else was, I am inclined 
to think in spite of her excellently executed 
portrait, merely a brilliant stroke of modern 
journalism, the N. Y. Y. having got wind of 
the sudden retreat of Chatteris and invented 
a reason in preference to discovering one. 
Wensleydale tells me the true impetus to 
bolt was the merest trifle. The daughter of 
the millionaire, being a bright and spirited 
girl, had undergone interviewing on the 
subject of her approaching marriage, on 
marriage in general, on social questions of 
various sorts, and on the relations of the 
British and American peoples, and he seems 
to have found the thing in his breakfast 
paper. It took him suddenly, and he lost his 
head. And once he started, he seems to 
have lacked the power of mind to turn about 
and come back. The affair was a mess, the 
family paid some more of his bills and 
shirked others, and Chatteris turned up in 
London again after a time, with a somewhat 
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diminished glory and a series of letters ■ 
Imperial Affairs, each headed with the quo- 
tation, "What do they know of England 
who only England know ? " 

Of course people in England learnt 
nothing of the real circumstances of the case, 
but it was fairly obvious he had gone to 
America and come back empty-handed. 

And that was how, in the course of some 
years, he came to Adeline Glendower, of 
whose special gifts as his Helper and Inspira- 
tion you have already heard from Mrs. 
Bunting. When he became engaged to her, 
the family, which had long craved to forgive 
him — Lady Poynting Mallow as a matter of 
fact had done so — brightened wonderfully. 
And after considerable obscure activities he 
declared himself a Philanthropic Liberal with 
open spaces in his platform, and in a position 
and ready as a beginning to try the quality 
of the Conservative South. 

He was away making certain decisive 
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arrangements, in Paris and elsewhere, at 
the time of the landing of the Sea Lady, 
Before the matter was finally settled it was 
necessary that something should be said to 
a certain great public character, and then 
he was to return and tell Adeline, And 
everyone was expecting him daily, including, 
it is now indisputable, the Sea Lady. 



Ill 



The meeting of Miss Glendower and her 
affianced lover on his return from Paris wa 
one of those scenes in this story for which 
have scarcely an inkling of the true details. 
He came to Folkestone and stopped at the 
Mitropole t the Bunting house being full 
the MUropok being the nearest hotel to 
Sandgate, and he walked down in the after- 
noon and asked for Adeline, which was 
pretty rather than correct. I gather they 
met in the drawing-room, and as Chatteris 
closed the door behind him, I imagine there 
was something in the nature of a caress. 

I must confess I envy the freedom of the 
novelist who can take you behind such i 
closed door as this and give you all that 
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these persons said and did. But, with the 
strongest will in the world to blend the little 
scraps of fact I have into a continuous 
sequence of events, I falter at this occasion. 
After all, I never saw Adeline at all until after 
all these things were over, and what is she 
now? A rather tall, a rather restless and 
active woman, very keen and obvious in- 
public affairs — with something gone out of 
her. Melville once saw a gleam of that, but 
for the most part Melville never liked her ; 
she had a wider grasp of things than he, and 
he was a little afraid of her ; she was, in some 
inexplicable way, neither a pretty woman 
nor a " dear lady " nor a "grande dame" nor 
totally insignificant, and a heretic therefore 
in Melville's scheme of things. He gives 
me small material for that earlier Adeline. 
"She posed," he says, she was "political," 
and she was always reading Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 

The last Melville regarded as the most 
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heinous offence. It is not the least of 
cousin's weaknesses that he regards this great 
novelist as an extremely corrupting influence 
for intelligent girls. She makes them Good 
and Serious in the wrong way, he says. 
Adeline, he asserts, was absolutely built 
her. She was always attempting the inc; 
nation of Marcella. It was he had perverted 
Mrs. Bunting to this view. But I don't 
believe for a moment in this idea of girls 
building themselves on heroines in fiction. 
These are matters of elective affinity, and, 
unless some bullying critic or preacher sends 
us astray, we take each to our own novelist 
as the souls in the Swedenborgian system 
take to their hells. Adeline took to the 
imaginary Marcella. There was, Melville 
says, the strongest likeness in their mental 
atmosphere. They had the same defects, a 
bias for superiority — to use his expressive 
phrase — the same disposition towards arro- 
gant benevolence, that same obtuseness to 
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little shades of feeling that leads people to 
speak habitually of the " Lower Classes " 
and to think in the vein of that phrase. 
They certainly had the same virtues, a con- 
scientious and conscious integrity, a hard 
nobility without one touch of magic, an in- 
dustrious thoroughness. More than anything 
else, Adeline delighted in her novelist's 
thoroughness, her freedom from impression- 
ism, the patient resolution with which she 
went into the corners and swept under the 
mat of every incident. And so it would be 
easy to argue from that that Adeline behaved 
as Mrs. Ward's most characteristic heroine 
behaved, on a very analogous occasion. 

"Marcella" we know — at least after her 
heart was changed — would have " clung to 
him." There would have been " a moment 
of high emotion in which thoughts "—of 
the highest class — "mingled with the 
natural ambition of two people in the prime 
of life and power." Then she would have 
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"receded with a quick movement" and 
listened " with her beautiful hand pen- 
sive against her cheek" — while Chatteris 
" began to sum up the forces against him 
— to speculate on the action of this group 
and that." " Something infinitely tender 
and maternal" would have "spoken in her, 
pledging her to the utmost help that love 
and a woman can give." She would have 
"produced" in Chatteris "that exquisite 
mingled impression of grace, passion, self- 
yielding, which', in all its infinite variations 
and repetitions made up for him the con- 
stant poem of her beauty." 

But that is the dream and not the reality. 
So Adeline might have dreamt of behaving, 
but — . She was not Marcella and only 
wanting to be, and he was not only not 
Maxwell but he had no intention of being 
Maxwell anyhow. If he had had an op- 
portunity of becoming Maxwell he would 
probably have rejected it with extreme 
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incivility. So they met like two unheroic 
human beings, with shy and clumsy move- 
ments and, I suppose, fairly honest eyes. 
Something there was in the nature of a 
caress, I believe, and then I incline to 
fancy she said "Well?" and I think he 
must have answered, "It's all right" 
After that and rather allusively, with a 
backward jerk of the head at intervals 
as it were towards the great personage, 
Chatteris must have told her particulars. 
He must have told her that he was going 
to contest Hythe, and that the little difficulty 
with the Glasgow commission agent who 
wanted to run the Radical ticket as a 
"Man of Kent" had been settled without 
injury to the Party (such as it is). Assuredly 
they talked politics, because soon after, 
when they came into the garden side by 
side to where Mrs. Bunting and the Sea 
Lady sat watching the girls play croquet, 
Adeline was in full possession of all these 
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acts. I fancy that for such a couple 
hese were, such intimation of success, such 
earnest topics, replaced to a certain extent 
at any rate the vain repetition of vulgai 
endearments. 

The Sea Lady seems to have been th 
first to see them. " Here he is," she said 
abruptly. 

"Who is?" said Mrs. Bunting, glancing 
up at eyes that were suddenly eager and 
then by their direction to Chatteris. 

' Your other Son," said the Sea Lady, 
jesting unheeded. 

'It's Harry and Adeline!" cried Mrs. 
Bunting. "Don't they make a Couple?" 

But the Sea Lady made no reply, and 
leant back scrutinising their advance. 
Certainly they made a couple. Coming 
out of the verandah into the blaze of the 
sun and across the trim lawn towards the 
shadow of the ilex trees, they were lit ; 
; were with a more glorious limelight, and 
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displayed like actors on a stage more 
spacious than the stage of any theatre. 
The figure of Chatteris must have come 
out tall and fair and broad, a little sunburnt, 
and, I gather, even then a little preoccupied, 
as indeed he always seemed to be in those 
latter days. And beside him Adeline, 
glancing now up at him and now towards 
the audience under the trees, dark and a 
little flushed, tallish — though not so tall as 
Marcella seems to have been — and, you 
know, without any instructions from any 
novel in the world — glad. 

Chatteris did not discover that there was 
anyone but Buntings under the tree until 
he was close at hand. Then the abrupt 
discovery of this stranger seems to have 
checked whatever he was prepared to say 
for his d^but, and Adeline took the centre 
of the stage. Mrs. Bunting was standing 
up, and all the croquet players — except 
Mabel, who was winning — converged on 
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Chatteris with cries of welcome. Mabel 
remained in the midst of what I understand 
is called a tea-party, loudly demanding that . 
they should see her "play it out." No 
doubt, if everything had gone well, she 
would have given a most edifying ex] 
bition of what croquet can sometimes be. 

Adeline swam forward to Mrs. Bunting 
and cried with a note of triumph in her 
voice, "It is all settled. Everything is 
settled. He has won them all, and he is 
to contest Hythe." 

Quite involuntarily her eyes must have 
met the Sea Lady's. 

It is of course quite impossible to say 
what she found there — or indeed what there 
was to find there then. For a moment 
they faced riddles, and then the Sea Lady 
turned her eyes with a long defern 
scrutiny to the man's face, which she 
ably saw now closely for the first timi 
One wonders whether it is just possibl 
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that there may have been something, if 
it was no more than a gleam of surprise 
and enquiry, in that meeting of their eyes. 
Just for a moment she held his regard, 
and then it shifted enquiringly to Mrs. 
Bunting. 

That lady intervened effusively with an 
"Oh! I forgot" and introduced them. I 
think they went through that without 
another locking of the foils of their regard. 

11 You back?" said Fred to Chatteris, 
touching his arm, and Chatteris confirmed 
this happy guess. 

The Bunting girls seemed to wel- 
come Adeline's enviable situation rather 
than Chatteris as an individual. And 
Mabel's voice could be heard approaching. 
"Oughtn't they to see me play it out, Mr. 
Chatteris ? " 

" Hullo, Harry, my boy ! " cried Mr. 
Bunting, who was cultivating a bluff 
manner. "How's Paris?" 
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"How's the fishing?" said Harry. 

And so they came into a vague circle 
about this lovely person who had "won 
them all " — except Parker, of course, who 
remained in her own proper place, and is 
I am certain never to be won by anybody. 

There was a handing and shifting of 
garden chairs. . . . 

No one seemed to take the slightest notice 
of Adeline's dramatic announcement. The 
Buntings were not good at thinking of things 
to say. She stood in the midst of them, 
like a leading lady when the other actors 
have forgotten their parts. Then everyone 
woke up as it were to this, and they went 
off in a volley. "So it's really all settled" 
said Mrs. Bunting, and Betty Bunting said, 
"There is to be an election then!" and 
Nettie said, "What fun!" Mr. Bunting 
remarked with a knowing air, "So you saw 
Him then?" and Fred flung "Hooray! 
into the tangle of sounds. 
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The Sea Lady of course said nothing. 

" We'll give 'em a jolly good fight for it, 
anyhow," said Mr. Bunting. 

"Well, I hope we shall do that," said 
Chatteris. 

"We will do more than that," said 
Adeline. 

"Oh yes !" said Betty Bunting, "we will." 

"I knew they would let him," said 
Adeline. 

"If they had any sense," said Mr. 
Bunting. 

Then came a pause, and Mr. Bunting 

was emboldened to lift up his voice and 

utter politics. "They are getting sense," 

he said. "They are learning that a Party 

must have Men, Men of Birth and Training. 

Money and the mob— they've tried to keep 

things going by playing to fads and class 

jealousies. And the Irish. And they've 

had their lesson. How? Why, — We've 

stood aside. We've left 'em to faddists and 
9 
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fomenters — and the Irish. And here they 
are ! It's a revolution in the Party. We've 
let it down. Now we must pick it up 
again." 

He made a gesture with his fat little hand, 
one of those fat pink little hands that seem 
to have neither flesh nor bones inside them 
but only sawdust or horse -hair. Mrs. 
Bunting leant back in her chair and smiled 
at him indulgendy. 

" It is no common election," said Mr. 
Bunting. "It is a great issue." 

The Sea Lady had been regarding him 
thoughtfully. " What is a great issue ? " she 
asked. " I don't quite understand." 

Mr. Bunting spread himself to explain to 
her. " This" he said, to begin with. 
Adeline listened with a mingling of interest 
and impatience, attempting ever and again 
to suppress him and involve Chatteris 
by a tactful interposition. But Chatteris 
appeared disinclined to be involved. He 
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seemed indeed quite interested in Mr. 
Bunting's view of the case. 

Presently the croquet foursome went back 
— at Mabel's suggestion — to that employ- 
ment, and the others continued their political 
talk. It became more personal at last, 
dealing soon quite specifically with all that 
Chatteris was doing, and more particularly 
all that Chatteris was to do. Mrs. Bunting 
suddenly suppressed Mr. Bunting as he was 
offering advice, and Adeline took the burthen 
of the talk again. She indicated vast 
purposes. "This election is merely the 
opening of a door," she said. When 
Chatteris made modest disavowals, she 
smiled with a proud and happy conscious- 
ness of what she meant to make of him. . . . 

And Mrs. Bunting supplied footnotes to 
make it all clear to the Sea Lady. " He's 
so modest," she said at one point, and 
Chatteris pretended not to hear and went 
rather pink. Ever and again he attempted 
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to deflect the talk towards the Sea Lady and 
away from himself, but he was hampered by 
his ignorance of her position. 

And the Sea Lady said scarcely anything, 
and watched Chatteris and Adeline, and more 
particularly Chatteris in relation to Adeline. 



CHAPTER THE SIXTH 



SYMPTOMATIC 



I 

MY cousin Melville is never very clear 
about his dates. Now this is 
greatly to be regretted, because it would 
be very illuminating indeed if one could tell 
just how many days elapsed before he came 
upon Chatteris in intimate conversation 
with the Sea Lady. He was going along 
the front of the Leas with some books from 
the Public Library that Miss Glendower had 
suddenly wished to consult, and which she, 
with that entire ignorance of his furtive lack 
of admiration for her which was part of her 
want of charm for him, had bidden him bring 
her. It was in one of those sheltered paths 
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just under the brow which give such 
pleasant and characteristic charm to Folke- 
stone that he came upon a little group about 
the Sea Lady's bath-chair. Chatteris was 
seated in one of the wooden seats that are 
embedded in the bank, and he was leaning 
forward and looking into the Sea Lady's 
face, and she was speaking with a smile that 
struck Melville even at the time as being i 
little special in its quality — and she seems to 
have been capable of many charming smiles. 
Parker was a little way off, where a sort of 
bastion projects and gives a wide view of the 
pier and harbour and the coast of France, 
regarding it all with a qualified disfavour, 
and the bath-chair man was crumpled up 
against the bank lost in that wistful 
melancholy that the constant perambulation 
of broken humanity necessarily engenders. 

My cousin slackened his pace a little and 
came up and joined them. The convert 
tion hung at his approach. Chatteris 
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back, but there seemed no resentment, and 
he sought a topic for the three of them in 
the books Melville carried. 

" Books ? " he said. 

" For Miss Glendower," said Melville. 

" Oh ! " said Chatteris. 

"What are they about?" asked the Sea 
Lady. 

" Land tenure," said Melville. 

11 That's hardly my subject," said the Sea 
Lady, and Chatteris joined in her smile as 
though he saw the jest. 

There was a little pause. 

"You are contesting Hythe?" said Melville. 

" Fate points that way," said Chatteris. 

"They threaten a dissolution for Sep- 
tember." 

11 It will come in a month," said Chatteris, 
with the inimitable note of one who knows. 

"In that case we shall soon be busy." 

" And / may canvass ?" said the Sea Lady. 
" I never have — " 
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"Miss Waters," explained Chatteris, "has 
been telling me she means to help us," He 
met Melville's eye frankly. 

"It's rough work, Miss Waters," said 
Melville. 

" I don't mind that. It's fun. And I 
want to help. I really do want to help — 
Mr. Chatteris." 

" You know, that's encouragement" 

" I could go round with you in my bath- 
chair ? " 

"It would be a picnic," said Chatteris. 

" I mean to help, anyhow," said the Sea 
Lady. 

"You know the case for the plaintiff? " 
asked Melville. 

She looked at him. 

" You've got your arguments ? " 

" I shall ask them to vote for Mr. Chatteris, 
and afterwards when I see them I shall 
remember them and smile and wave my 
hand. What else is there?" 
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"Nothing," said Chatteris, and shut the 
lid on Melville. " I wish I had an argument 
as good," 

" What sort of people are they here ? " 
asked Melville. "Isn't there a smuggling 
interest to conciliate ? " 

"I haven't asked that," said Chatteris. 
"Smuggling is over and past, you know. 
Forty years ago. It always has been forty 
years ago. They trotted out the last of the 
smugglers, interesting old man, full of 
reminiscences, when there was a Count of 
the Saxon Shore. He remembered smug- 
gling — forty years ago. Really, I doubt if 
there ever was any smuggling. The exist- 
ing coastguard is a sacrifice to a vain 
superstition." 

"Why!" cried the Sea Lady. "Only 
about five weeks ago I saw quite near 
here—" 

She stopped abruptly and caught Melville's 
eye. He grasped her difficulty. 
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" In a paper," he suggested. 

"Yes, in a paper," she said, seizing ti 
rope he threw her. 

"That?" asked Chatteris. 

" There is smuggling still," said the S 
Lady, with an air of someone who decides 
not to tell an anecdote that is suddenly 
found to be half forgotten. 

" There's no doubt it happens,' 
Chatteris, missing it all. " But it doesn' 
appear in the electioneering. I certainly 
shan't agitate for a faster revenue cutter. 
However things may be in that respect, I 
take the line that they are very well as they 
are. That's my line, of course." And he 
looked out to sea. The eyes of MelvilL 
and the Sea Lady had an intimate moment 

"There, you know, is just a specimen 
the sort of thing we do," said Chatteris. 
"Are you prepared to be as intricate as 
that ? " 

"Quite," said the Sea Lady. 
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My cousin was reminded of an anec- 
dote. • • . 

The talk degenerated into anecdotes of 
canvassing, and ran shallow. My cousin 
was just gathering that Mrs. Bunting and 
Miss Bunting had been with the Sea Lady 
and had gone into the town to a shop, when 
they returned. Chatteris rose to greet them, 
and explained — what had been by no means 
apparent before — that he was on his way 
to Adeline, and after a few further trivialities 
he and Melville went on together. 

A brief silence fell between them. 

"Who is that Miss Waters?" asked 
Chatteris. 

"Friend of Mrs. Bunting," prevaricated 
Melville. 

"So I gather. . . . She seems a very 
charming person." 

"She is." 

" She's interesting. Her illness seems to 
throw her up. It makes a passive thing of 
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her, like a picture or something that's- 



imaginary. Imagined — anyhow. She sits 
there and smiles and responds. Her eyes 
— have something intimate. And yet—" 

My cousin offered no assistance. 

" Where did Mrs. Bunting get her ? " 

My cousin had to gather himself together 
for a second or so. 

" There's something — " he said de- 
liberately, "that Mrs. Bunting doesn't seem 
disposed — " 

"What can it be?" 

"It's bound to be all right," said Melville 
rather weakly. 

" It's strange too. Mrs. Bunting is 
usually so disposed — " 

Melville left that to itself. 

" That's what one feels," said Chatteris. 

" What ? " 

" Mystery." 

My cousin shares with me a profound 
detestation of that high mystic method of 
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treating women. He likes women to be 
finite — and nice. In fact he likes everything 
to be finite — and nice. So he grunted 
merely. 

But Chatteris was not to be stopped by 
that. He passed to a critical note. "No 
doubt it's all Illusion. All women are 
impressionists, a patch, a light. You get 
an effect. And that is all you are meant 
to get, I suppose. She gets an effect. But 
how — that's the Mystery. It's not merely 
beauty. There's plenty of beauty in the 
world. But not of these effects. The eyes, 
I fancy." 

He dwelt on that for a moment. 

" There's really nothing in eyes, you 
know, Chatteris," said my cousin Melville, 
borrowing an alien argument and a tone of 
analytical cynicism from me. " Have you 
ever looked at eyes through a hole in a 
sheet ? " 

41 Oh, I don't know," said Chatteris. "I 
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don't mean the mere physical eye. 
Perhaps it's the look of health — and the 
bath-chair. A bold discord. You don 
know what's the matter, Melville?" 

"How?" 

" I gather from Bunting it's a disablement 
— not a deformity." 

" He ought to know." 

" I'm not so sure of that. You don't 
happen to know the nature of her disable- 
ment ? " 

" I can't tell at all," said Melville in a 
speculative tone. It struck him he was 
getting to prevaricate better. 

The subject seemed exhausted. They 
spoke of a common friend whom the sight 
of the Metropole suggested. Then they did 
not talk at all for a time, until the stir and 
interest of the band -stand was passed. 
Then Chatteris threw out a thought. 

" Complex business — feminine motives," 
he remarked. 
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" How ? " 

" This canvassing. She can't be interested 
in Philanthropic Liberalism." 

"There's a difference in the type. And 
besides, there it's a personal matter. " 

" Not necessarily, is it ? Surely there's 
not such an intellectual gap between the 
sexes ! If you can get interested — " 

" Oh, I know." 

11 Besides, it's not a question of principles. 
It's the fun of electioneering." 

" Fun ! " 

11 There's no knowing what won't interest 
the feminine mind," said Melville, and 
added, "or what will" 

Chatteris did not answer. 

"It's the District Visiting Instinct, I 
expect," said Melville. "They all have 
it It's the canvassing. All women like to 
go into houses that don't belong to them." 

" Very likely," said Chatteris shortly, and 
failing a reply from Melville gave way to 
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secret meditations, it would seem still of 
a fairly agreeable sort. 

The twelve o'clock gun thudded from 
Shornecliffe Camp. 

" By Jove ! " said Chatteris, and quickened 
his steps. 

They found Adeline busy amidst her 
papers. As they entered she pointed re- 
proachfully, yet with a certain Marcella-like 
undertone of sweetness, at the clock. The 
apologies of Chatteris were effusive and 
winning, and involved no mention of the 
Sea Lady on the Leas. 

Melville delivered his books, and left 
them already wading deeply into the de- 
tails of the district organisation that the 
local Liberal organiser had submitted. 



II 

A little while after the return of Chatteris 
my cousin Melville and the Sea Lady were 
under the ilex at the end of the sea garden, 
and — disregarding (as everyone was ac- 
customed to do) Parker, who was in a 
garden -chair doing some afternoon work 
at a proper distance — there was nobody 
with them at all. Fred and the girls 
were out cycling — Fred had gone with 
them at the Sea Lady's request — and 
Miss Glendower and Mrs. Bunting were at 
Hythe calling diplomatically on some rather 
horrid local people who might be service- 
able to Harry in his electioneering. 

Mr. Bunting was out fishing. He was 
not fond of fishing, but he was in many 

IO 
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respects an exceptionally resolute little man, 
and he had taken to fishing every day in 
the afternoon after lunch in order to break 
himself off what Mrs. Bunting called his 
"ridiculous habit" of getting sea-sick when- 
ever he went out in a boat. He said that 
if fishing from a boat with pieces of mussels 
for bait after lunch would not break the 
habit, nothing would ; and certainly it seemed 
at times as though it was going to break 
everything that was in him, But the 
habit escaped. This, however, is a digres- 
sion. 

These two, I say, were sitting in the 
ample shade under the evergreen oak, and 
Melville I imagine was in those fine faintly 
patterned flannels that in the year 1 899 
combined correctness with ease. He was 
no doubt looking at the shaded face of the 
Sea Lady, framed in a frame of sunlit 
yellow -green lawn and black - green ilex 
leaves — at least so my impulse for veri- 
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similitude conceives it — and she at first 
was pensive and downcast that afternoon, 
and afterwards she was interested and 
looked into his eyes. Either she must 
have suggested he might smoke, or else 
he asked. Anyhow, his cigarettes were 
produced. She looked at them with an 
arrested gesture, and he hung for a moment, 
doubtful, on her gesture. 

11 1 suppose you " — he said. 

" 1 never learnt." 

He glanced at Parker and then met the 
Sea Lady's regard. 

" It's one of the things I came for," she 
said. 

He took the only course. 

She accepted a cigarette and examined 
it thoughtfully. "Down there," she said; 
"it's just one of the things — . You will 
understand we get nothing but saturated 
tobacco. Some of the mermen — ... 
There's something they have picked up 
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from the sailors. Quids I think they call 
:. But that's too horrid for words ! " 

She dismissed the unpleasant topic by a 
movement and lapsed into thought 

My cousin clicked his match-box. 

She had a momentary doubt and glanced 
towards the house. "Mrs. Bunting?" she 
asked. Several times, I understand, she 
asked the same thing. 

"She wouldn't mind — " said Melville, and 
stopped. 

"She won't think it improper," he ampli- 
fied, "if nobody else thinks it improper." 

"There's nobody else," said the S< 
Lady, glancing at Parker, and my cou! 
lit the match. 

My cousin has an indirect habit of mini 
With all general and all personal thin] 
his disposition to get at them obliquely 
amounts almost to a passion — he could no 
more go straight to a crisis than 
could to a stranger. He came off at 
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tangent now as he was sitting forward and 
scrutinising her first very creditable efforts 
to draw. " I just wonder," he said, " what 
exactly it was you did come for." 

She smiled at him over a little jet of 
smoke. "Why, this," she said. 

"And hairdressing ? " 

"And dressing." 

She smiled again after a momentary 
hesitation. "And all this sort of thing," 
she said, as though she felt she had 
answered him perhaps a little below his 
deserts. Her gesture indicated the house 
and the lawn and — my cousin Melville 
wondered just exactly how much else. 

"Am I doing it right?" asked the Sea 
Lady. 

"Beautifully," said my cousin with a 
faint sigh in his voice. "What do you 
think of it ? " 

" It was worth coming for," said the Sea 
Lady, smiling into his eyes. 
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« But did you really just come ? » 

She filled in his gap. "To see what 
life was like on land here ? . . . i sn>t fc . 
enough ? " 

Melville's cigarette had failed to light 
He regarded its blighted career pensively 

"Life," he said* "isn't all— this sort of 
thing." 

" This sort of thing ? " 

"Sunlight. Cigarette smoking. Talk 
Looking nice." 

" But it's made up—" 

"Not altogether." 

"For example?" 

"Oh, you know." 

"What?" 

"You know" said Melville, and would 
not look at her. 

" I decline to know," she said after a 
little pause. 

' ' Besides — " he said. 

" Yes ? " 
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11 You told Mrs. Bunting " — It occurred 
to him that he was telling tales, but that 
scruple came too late. 

" Well ? " 

" Something about a soul." 

She made no immediate answer. He 
looked up, and her eyes were smiling. "Mr. 
Melville/' she said innocently, "what is a 
soul ? " 

"Well," said my cousin readily, and then 
paused for a space. 

"A soul," said my cousin, and knocked an 
imaginary ash from his extinct cigarette. 

"A soul," he repeated, and glanced at Parker. 

11 A soul, you know," he said, and looked at 
the Sea Lady with the air of a man who is 
handling a difficult matter with skilful care. 

"Come to think of it," he said, "it's a 
rather complicated matter to explain — " 

" To a Being without one ? " 

"To Anyone," said my cousin Melville, 
suddenly admitting his difficulty. 
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He meditated upon her eyes for a moment 

"Besides," he said, "you know what a 
soul is perfectly well." 

" No," she answered, " I don't" 

" You know as- well as I do." 

" Ah ! that may be different" 

"You came to get a soul." 

" Perhaps I don't want one. Why — if one 
hasn't one — ?" 

"Ah, there V And my cousin shrugged 
his shoulders. " But really, you know — . 
It's just the generality of it that makes it 
hard to define." 

" Everybody has a soul ? " 

" Everyone." 

"Except me?" 

"I'm not certain of that." 

" Mrs. Bunting ? " 

"Certainly." 

"And Mr. Bunting?" 

" Everyone." . 

" Has Miss Glendower?" 
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" Lots." 

The Sea Lady mused. She went off at 
a tangent abruptly. 

"Mr. Melville," she said, "what is a 
Union of Souls?" 

Melville flicked his extinct cigarette sud- 
denly into an elbow shape and then threw 
it away. The phrase may have awakened 
some reminiscence. "It's an Extra," he 
said. "It's a sort of Flourish. . . . And 
sometimes it's like leaving cards by footmen 
— a substitute for the Real Presence." 

There came a gap. He remained down- 
cast, trying to find a way towards whatever 
it was that it was in his mind to say. 
Conceivably he did not clearly know what 
that might be until he came to it. The Sea 
Lady abandoned an attempt to understand 
him in favour of a more urgent topic. 

" Do you think Miss Glendower and — Mr. 
Chatteris—?" 

Melville looked up at her. He noticed 
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she had hung on the name. " Decidedl' 
he said. " It's just what they would do. 

Then he spoke again. "Chatteris? 
said. 

" Yes," said she. 

" I thought so," said Melville. 

The Sea Lady regarded him gravely. 
They scrutinised one another with an un- 
precedented intimacy. Melville was suddenly 
direct. It was a discovery that it seemed 
he ought to have made all along. He felt 
quite unaccountably bitter, and he spoke with 
a twitch of the mouth, and his voice had a 
note of accusation. " You want to talk abi 
Him." 

She nodded — still grave. 

" Well, / don't." He changed his m 
" But I will if you wish it." 

" I thought you would." 

" Oh, you know," said Melville, discovering 
his extinct cigarette was within reach 
vindictive heel. 
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She said nothing. 

11 Well ?" said Melville. 

"I saw him first," she apologised, "some 
years ago." 

" Where ? " 

" In the South Seas — near Tonga." 

11 And that is really what you came for ? " 

This time her manner was convincing. 
She admitted, "Yes." 

Melville was carefully impartial. " He's 
sightly," he admitted, "and well-built and a 
decent chap — a decent chap. But I don't 
see why you — " 

He went off at a tangent. "He didn't 
see you — ? " 

" Oh no." 

Melville's pose and tone suggested a mind 
of extreme liberality. " I don't see why 
you came," he said. "Nor what you mean 
to do. You see," — with an air of noting a 
trifling but valid obstacle — "there's Miss 
Glendower." 
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"Is there?" she said. 

"Well, isn't there?" 

" That's just it," she said. 

" And besides after all, you know. 
should you — ? " 

"I admit it's unreasonable," she said, 
why reason about it? It's a matter of 
Imagination. . , ." 

" For him ?" 

" How should I know how it takes him ? 
That is what I want to know." 

Melville looked her in the eyes again 
" You know you're not playing fair, 
said. 

"To her?" 

" To anyone." 

"Why?" 

" Because you are immortal — and unen- 
cumbered. Because you can do everything 
you want to do — and we cannot. I don't 
know why we cannot, but we cannot. Here 
we are, with our short lives and our little 
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souls to save, or lose, fussing for our little 
concerns. And you, out of the elements, 
come and beckon — " 

" The elements have their rights," she 
said. 

And then : " The elements are the ele- 
ments, you know. That is what you forget." 

" Imagination?" 

" Certainly. That's the element. Those 
elements of your chemists — " 

"Yes?" 

"Are all Imagination. There isn't any 
other." 

She went on. "And all the elements 
of your life, the life you imagine you are 
living, the little things you must do, the 
little cares, the extraordinary little duties, 
the day by day, the hypnotic limitations, — 
all these things are a fancy that has taken 
hold of you too strongly for you to shake 
off. You daren't, you mustn't, you can't. 
To us who watch you — " 
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" You watch us ? " 
"Oh yes. We watch you, and sometimes 
we envy you. Not only for the dry air and 
the sunlight and the shadows of trees and 
the feeling of morning and the pleasantness 
of many such things, but because your lives 
begin and end . . . because you look towards 
an end." 

She reverted to her former topic. "But 
you are so limited, so tied ! The little time 
you have, you use so poorly. You begin 
and you end and all the time between it is 
as if you were enchanted, you are afraid to 
do this that would be delightful to do, you 
must do that though you know all the time 
it is stupid and disagreeable. Just think of 
the things — even the little things — you 
mustn't do. Up there on the Leas in this 
hot weather all the people are sitting in 
stuffy ugly clothes — ever so much too much 
clothes — hot tight boots, you know, when 
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of them — we see — and they are all with 
little to talk about and nothing to look at, 
and bound not to do all sorts of natural 
things, and bound to do all sorts of pre- 
posterous things. Why are they bound? 
Why are they letting life slip by them? 
Just as though they wouldn't all of them 
presently be dead ! Suppose you were to 
go up there in a bathing dress and a white 
cotton hat — " 

" It wouldn't bz proper \ " cried Melville. 

"Why not?" 

11 It would be outrageous ! " 

"But anyone may see you like that on 
the beach!" 

"That's different." 

" It isn't different. You dream it's different. 
And in just the same way you dream all the 
other things are proper or improper or good 
or bad to do. Because you are in a dream, 
a fantastic unwholesome little dream. So 
small, so infinitely small! I saw you the 
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other day dreadfully worried by a spot 
of ink on your sleeve — almost the whole 
afternoon." 

My cousin looked distressed. She aban- 
doned the ink-spot 

" Your life, I tell you, is a dream — a dream, 
and you can't wake out of it — " 

" And if so, why do you tell me ? " 

She made no answer for a space. 

" Why do you tell me ? " he insisted. 

He heard the rustle of her movement as 
she bent towards him. 

She came warmly close to him. She 
spoke in gently confidential undertones, as 
one who imparts a secret that is not to be 
too lightly given. "Because" she said, 
"there are better dreams" 



Ill 

For a moment it seemed to Melville that 
he had been addressed by something quite 
other than the pleasant lady in the bath- 
chair before him. " But how — ? " he began, 
and stopped. He remained silent with a 
perplexed face. She leant back and glanced 
away from him, and when at last she turned 
and spoke again, specific realities closed in 
on him once more. 

"Why shouldn't I?" she asked. " If I 
want to." 

" Shouldn't what ? " 

".If I fancy Chatteris." 

"One might think of obstacles," he 

reflected. 

" He's not hers," she said, 
ii 
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" In a way, he's trying to be," 
Melville. 

" Trying to be ! He has to be what he i 
Nothing can make him hers. If you weren't 
dreaming you would see that." 

She spoke on my cousin's silence. " She's 
not real" she said. " She's a mass of fancies 
and vanities. She gets everything out of 
books. She gets herself out of a book. 
You can see her doing it here. . . . Wh; 
is she seeking ? What is she trying to < 
All this work, all this political stuff of hers ? 
She talks of the Condition of the Poor ! 
What is the Condition of the Poor? A 
dreary tossing on the bed of existence, a 
perpetual fear of consequences that per- 
petually distresses them. Lives of anxiety 
they lead, because they do not know what 
a dream the whole thing is. Suppose they 
were not anxious and afraid. . . . And 
what does she care for the Condition of 
the Poor, after all! It is only a point of 
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departure in her dream. In her heart she 
does not want their dreams to be happier, 
in her heart she has no passion for them, 
only her dream is that she should be pro- 
minently Doing Good, asserting herself, 
controlling their affairs amidst thanks and 
praise and blessings. Her dream ! Of Serious 
things! — a rout of phantoms pursuing a 
phantom Ignis Fatuus — the afterglow of a 
mirage. Vanity of vanities — " 

"It's real enough to her." 

"As real as she can make it, you know. 
But she isn't real herself. She begins 
badly." 

"And he> you know — " 

"He doesn't believe in it." 

" I'm not so sure." 

" I am — now." 

" He's a complicated being." 

" He will ravel out," said the Sea Lady. 

"I think you misjudge^ him about that 
work of his, anyhow," said Melville. " He's 
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a man rather divided against himself. 
added abruptly, "We all are." He re- 
covered himself from the generality. " It's 
vague, I admit, a sort of vague wish to do 
something decent, you know, that he has — " 
"A sort of vague wish," she conceded; 
"but— " 

" He means well," said Melville, clinging 
to his proposition. 

"He means nothing. Only very dii 
he suspects — " 
"Yes?" 

" What you too are beginning to sus] 
. . . That other things may be conceivabl 
even if they are not possible. That this life 
of yours is not everything. That it is n< 
to be taken too seriously. Because . . . /, 
are better dreams ! " 

The song of the Sirens was in her voice ; 
my cousin would not look at her face, 
know nothing of any other dreams," he said, 
" One has oneself and this life, and that is 
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departure in her dream. In her heart she 
does not want their dreams to be happier, 
in her heart she has no passion for them, 
only her dream is that she should be pro- 
minently Doing Good, asserting herself, 
controlling their affairs amidst thanks and 
praise and blessings. Her dream ! Of Serious 
things! — a rout of phantoms pursuing a 
phantom Ignis Fatuus — the afterglow of a 
mirage. Vanity of vanities — " 

"It's real enough to her." 

"As real as she can make it, you know. 
But she isn't real herself. She begins 
badly." 

"And ke> you know — " 

" He doesn't believe in it." 

" I'm not so sure." 

" I am — now." 

11 He's a complicated being." 

" He will ravel out," said the Sea Lady. 

"I think you misjudge^ him about that 
work of his, anyhow," said Melville. " He's 
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a man rather divided against himself." 
added abruptly, "We all are." He re- 
covered himself from the generality, " It's 
vague, 1 admit, a sort of vague wish to do 
something decent, you know, that he has— 
"A sort of vague wish," she concede* 
"but—" 

"He means well," said Melville, clinging 
to his proposition. 

" He means nothing. Only very din- 
he suspects — " 
"Yes?" 

" What you too are beginning to suspect. 
. . . That other things may be conceivable, 
even if they are not possible. That this life 
of yours is not everything. That it is not 
to be taken too seriously. Because . . . there 
are better dreams ! " 

The song of the Sirens was in her voice ; 
my cousin would not look at her face. " I 
know nothing of any other dreams," he said. 
"One has oneself and this life, and that is 
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enough to manage. What other dreams can 
there be? Anyhow, we are in the dream — 
we have to accept it. Besides, you know, 
that's going off the question. We were 
talking of Chatteris, and why you have 
come for him. Why should you come, 
why should anyone outside come — into this 
world ? " 

" Because we are permitted to come — we 
immortals. And why, if we choose to do so, 
and taste this life that passes and continues 
like rain that falls to the ground, why should 
we not do it ? Why should we abstain ? 

"And Chatteris?" 

" If he pleases me." 

He roused himself to a Titanic effort 
against an oppression that was coming over 
him. He tried to get the thing down to a 
definite small case, an incident, an affair of 
considerations. "But look here, you know," 
he said. "What precisely do you mean to 
do if you get him? You don't seriously 
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intend to keep up the game to that exten 
You don't mean to — positively, in our tei 
restrial fashion, you know — marry him?" 

The Sea Lady laughed at his recovery c 
the practical tone. "Well, why not} 
asked. 

"And go about in a bath -chair, and— 
No, that's not it. What is it?" 

He looked up into her eyes, and it wa; 
like looking into deep water. Down in thai 
deep there stirred impalpable things. Sh 
smiled at him. 

' No! " she said, " I shan't marry him an> 
go about in a bath-chair. And grow old ; 
all earthly women must (It's the dust, 
think, and the dryness of the air, and the 
way you begin and end.) You burn too fast, 
you flare and sink and die. This life of 
yours ! — the illnesses and the growing old ! 
When the skin wears shabby, and the light 
is out of the hair and the teeth — . No 1 
:ven for Love would I face it. No. . . . Bu 
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then, you know — . ..." Her voice sank to 
a low whisper. " There are better dreams" 

"JF^dreams?" rebelled Melville. "What 
do you mean ? What are you ? What do 
you mean by coming into this life — you who 
pretend to be a woman — and whispering, 
whispering ... to us who are in it, to us who 
have no escape ? " 

" But there is an escape," said the Sea Lady. 

"How?" 

" For some there is an escape. When the 
whole life rushes to a moment — ." 

And then she stopped. Now there is 
clearly no sense in this sentence, to my 
mind, even from a lady of an essentially 
imaginary sort, who comes out of the sea. 
How can a whole life rush to a moment? 
But, whatever it was she really did say, there 
is no doubt she left it half unsaid — . 

He glanced up at her abrupt cessation, 
and she was looking at the house. 
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" Do . . . ris\ Do . . . ris\ Are y< 
there?" It was Mrs. Bunting's voice float- 
ing athwart the lawn, the voice of the 
ascendant present, of invincibly sensible 
things. The world grew real again to Mel 
ville. He seemed to wake up, to start b; 
from some delusive trance that crept u 
him. 

He looked at the Sea Lady as though 
was already incredulous of the things they 
had said, as though he had been asleep and 
dreamt their talk. Some light seemed to go 
out, some fancy faded. His eye rested upon 
the inscription, " Flamps, Bath -Chair Pn 
prietor," just visible under her arm, 

"We've got perhaps a little more seriou: 
than — " he said doubtfully; and then, "What 
you have been saying — did you exactl; 
mean — ?" 

The rustle of Mrs. Bunting's advan> 
became audible, and Parker moved am 
coughed. 
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He was quite sure they had been " more 
serious than — " 

"Another time perhaps — " 

Had all these things really been said, or 
was he under some fantastic hallucination ? 

He had a sudden thought. "Where's your 
cigarette ? " he asked. 

But her cigarette had ended long ago. 

" And what have you been talking about 
so long?" sang Mrs. Bunting, with an almost 
motherly hand on the back of Melville's 
chair. 

"Oh!" said Melville, at a loss for once, 
and suddenly rising from his chair to face 
her, and then to the Sea Lady with an arti- 
ficially easy smile, "What have we been 
talking about?" 

" All sorts of things, I daresay," said Mrs. 
Bunting, in what might almost be called an 
arch manner. And she honoured Melville 
with a special smile — one of those smiles 
that are morally almost winks. 
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My cousin caught all this archness full in 
the face, and for four seconds he stared at 
Mrs. Bunting in amazement He wanted 
breath. Then they all laughed together, 
and Mrs. Bunting sat down pleasantly 
and remarked, quite audibly to herself, " As 
though I couldn't guess."* 



IV 

I gather that, after this talk, Melville fell 
into an extraordinary net of doubting. In 
the first place, and what was most distressing, 
he doubted whether this conversation could 
possibly have happened at all, and if it had, 
whether his memory had not played him 
some trick in modifying and intensifying 
the import of it all. My cousin occasionally 
dreams conversations of so sober and probable 
a sort as to mingle quite perplexingly with 
his real experiences. Was this one of these 
occasions? He found himself taking up 
and scrutinising, as it were, first this remem- 
bered sentence and then that Had she 
really said this thing and quite in this way ? 
Had she really said that ? His memory of 
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their conversation was never quite 
same for two days together. Had she 
really and deliberately foreshadowed for 
Chatteris some obscure and mystical sub- 
mergence ? . . . 

What intensified and complicated his 
doubts most was the Sea Lady's subsequent 
serene freedom from allusion to anything 
that might or might not have passed. She 
behaved just exactly as she had always 
behaved ; neither an added intimacy nor that 
distance that follows indiscreet confidences 
appeared in her manner. 

And amidst this crop of questions there 
arose presently quite a new set of doubts, 
as though he was not already sufficiently 
equipped. The Sea Lady, he reflected, 
alleged she had come to the world that liv< 
on land, for Chatteris. 

And then — ? 

He had not hitherto looked ahead to see 
precisely what would happen to Chatteris, to 
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Miss Glendower, to the Buntings or anyone, 
when, as seemed highly probable, Chatteris 
was "got." There were other dreams, there 
was another existence, an Elsewhere — and 
Chatteris was to go there! So she said! 
But it came into Melville's mind with a quite 
disproportionate force and vividness, that 
once long ago he had seen a picture of a 
man and a mermaid rushing downward 
through deep water. . . . Could it possibly 
be that sort of thing ? in the year eighteen 
hundred and ninety-nine. Conceivably, if 
she had said these things, did she mean 
them, and if she meant them, and this 
definite campaign of capture was in hand, 
what was an orderly, sane - living, well - 
dressed bachelor of the world to do? 

Look on? — until things ended in a 
catastrophe ? 

One figures his face almost aged. He 
seems to have hovered about the house on 
the Sandgate Riviera to a scandalous extent, 
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failing always to get a sufficiently long and 
intimate tete-d.-tUe with the Sea Lady to 
settle once for all his doubts as to what 
really had been said and what he had dreamt 
or fancied in their talk. Never had he been 
so exceedingly disturbed as he was by the 
twist this talk had taken. Never had his 
habitual pose of humorous acquiescence in 
life been quite so difficult to keep up. He 
became positively absent-minded. " You 
know if it's like that, it's serious," was the 
burthen of his private mutter ings. His 
condition was palpable even to Mrs. Bunting. 
But she misunderstood his motive. She said 
something. . . . Finally and quite abruptly 
he set off to London in a state of frantic 
determination to get out of it all. The 
Sea Lady wished him good-bye in Mrs. 
Bunting's presence as though there ha 
never been anything. . . . 

I suppose one may contrive to v 
stand something of his disturbance. 
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had made quite considerable sacrifices to the 
World. He had, at great pains, found his 
place and his way in it, he had imagined 
he had really 'got the hang of it/ as 
people say, and was having an interesting 
time. And then, you know, to encounter 
a voice that subsequently insists upon 
haunting you with " There are better 
dreams" to hear a tale that threatens 
complications, disasters, broken hearts, and 
not to have the faintest idea of the proper 
thing to do ! 

But I do not think he would have bolted 
from Sandgate until he had really got 
some more definite answer to the question, 
" What better dreams ? " — until he had 
surprised or forced some clearer illumina- 
tion from the passive invalid — if Mrs. 
Bunting one morning had not very tactfully 
hinted — 

You know Mrs. Bunting, and you can 
imagine what she tactfully hinted. Just at 
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that time, what with her own girls 
the Glendower girls, her imagination was 
positively inflamed for matrimony ; she was 
a matrimonial fanatic, she would have 
married anybody to anything just for the 
fun of doing it, and the idea of pairing 
off poor Melville to this mysterious im- 
mortal with a scaly tail seems to have 
seemed to her the most natural thing in 
the world. 

Apropos of nothing whatever I fancy she 
remarked, " Your opportunity's now, Mr. 
Melville." 

" My opportunity ! " cried Melville, trying 
madly not to understand in the face of her 
pink resolution. 

"You've a monopoly now," she cried. 
" But when we go back to London with her 
there will be ever so many people running 
after her." 

I fancy Melville said something about 
carrying the thing too far. He doesn't 
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remember what he did say. I don't think 
he even knew at the time. . . . 

However, he fled back to London in 
August, and was there so miserably at loose 
ends that he had not the will to get out of 
the place. On this passage in the story he 
does not dwell, and such verisimilitude as 
may be must be supplied by my imagination. 
I imagine him in his charmingly appointed 
flat — a flat that is light without being trivial, 
and artistic with no want of dignity or 
sincerity — finding a loss of interest in his 
books, a loss of beauty in the silver he (not 
too vehemently) collects. I imagine him 
wandering into that dainty little bedroom of 
his and round into the dressing-room, and 
there rapt in a blank contemplation of the 
seven - and - twenty pairs of trousers (all 
creasing neatly in their proper stretchers) 
that are necessary to his conception of a wise 
and happy man. For every occasion he 
has learnt, in a natural easy progress to 

12 
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knowledge, the exquisitely appropriate 
of trousers, the permissible upper garment, 
the becoming gesture and word. He was 
a man who had mastered his world. And 
then, you know, the whisper — 
" There are better dreams." 
"What dreams?" I imagine him asking, 
with a defensive note. Whatever trans- 
parence the world might have had, whatever 
suggestion of something beyond there, in 
the sea garden at Sandgate, I fancy that in 
Melville's apartments in London it was 
indisputably opaque. 

And "Damn it!" he cries, "if these 
dreams are for Chatteris, why should she 
tell me ? 

" Suppose I had the chance of them — 
whatever they are — " 

He reflects, with a terrible sincerity in 
the nature of his will. 

" No ! " And then again, " No ! 

"And if one mustn't have 'em, why 
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should one know about 'em and be worried 
by them ? . . . 

" If she comes to do mischief, why 
shouldn't she do mischief without making 
me an accomplice ? " 

He walks up and down and stops at 
last, and stares out of his window on the 
jaded summer traffic going Haymarket 
way. . . . 

He sees nothing of that traffic. He sees 
the little sea garden at Sandgate, and that 
little group of people very small and bright, 
and something — something hanging over 
them. " It isn't fair on them — or me — or 
anybody ! " 

Then, you know, quite suddenly, I imagine 
him swearing. 

I imagine him at his lunch, a meal he 
usually treats with a becoming gravity. I 
imagine the waiter marking the kindly self- 
indulgence of his clean-shaven face, and 
advancing with that air of intimate participa- 
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tion the good waiter shows to such as he 
esteems. I figure the respectful pause, the 
respectful enquiry. 

"Oh, anything V 9 cries Melville, and the 
waiter retires amazed. 



V 

To add to Melville's distress, as petty dis- 
comforts do add to all genuine trouble, his 
club was undergoing an operation, and full 
of builders and decorators ; they had gouged 
out its windows and gagged its hall with 
scaffolding, and he and his like were guests 
of a stranger club that had several members 
who blew. They seemed never to do any- 
thing but blow and sigh and rustle papers 
and go to sleep about the place, they were 
like blight-spots on the handsome plant of 
this host-club, and it counted for little with 
Melville, in the state he was in, that all the 
fidgety breathers were persons of eminent 
position. But it was this temporary disloca- 
tion of his world that brought him unex- 
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pectedly into a quasi confidential talk ' 
Chatteris one afternoon, for Chatteris was 
one of the less eminent and amorphous 
members of this club that was sheltering 
Melville's club. 

Melville had taken up Punch — he was in 
that mood when a man takes up anything — 
and was reading, he does not know exactly 
what he was reading. Presently he sighed, 
looked up and discovered Chatteris entering 
the room. 

He was surprised to see Chatteris, startled 
and just faintly alarmed, and Chatteris, it was 
evident, was surprised and disconcerted to 
see him. Chatteris stood in as awkward 
an attitude as he was capable of, staring 
unfavourably, and for a moment or so 
he gave no sign of recognition. Then 
he nodded and came forward reluctantly. 
His every movement suggested the will 
without the wit to escape. " You he 
said. 
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" What are you doing away from Hythe 
at this time ? " asked Melville. 

"I came here to write a letter," said 
Chatteris. 

He looked about him rather helplessly. 
Then he sat down beside Melville and 
demanded a cigarette. Suddenly he plunged 
into intimacy. 

"It's doubtful whether I shall contest 
Hythe," he remarked. 

"No?" 

" No." 

He lit his cigarette. 

" Would you ? " he asked. 

" Not a bit of it," said Melville. " But 
then it's not my line." 

"Is it mine?" 

" Isn't it a little late in the day to drop 
it?" said Melville. "You've been put up 
for it now. Everyone's at work. Miss 
Glendower — " 

" I know," said Chatteris. 
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"Well?" 

" I don't seem to want to go on." 

"My dear man!" 

" It's a bit of overwork perhaps. I'm off 

colour. Things have gone flat. That's 

why I'm up here." 

He did a very absurd thing. He threw 
away a quarter-smoked cigarette and almost 
immediately demanded another. 

"You've been a little immoderate with 
your statistics," said Melville. 

Chatteris said something that struck Mel- 
ville as having somehow been said before. 
" Election, Progress, Good of Humanity, 
Public Spirit ; — none of these things intere; 
me really," he said. " At least — just now." 
Melville waited. 
" One gets brought up in an atmosphen 
in which it's always being whispered tha 1 
one should go for a Career. You learn it a 
your mother's knee. They never give y OI 
time to find out what you really want, they 
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keep on shoving you at that They form 
your character. They build your mind. 
They rush you into it. ..." 

14 They didn't me," said Melville. 

" They did me, anyhow. And here I am ! " 

44 You don't want a Career ? " 

« Well—. Look what it is." 

44 Oh ! if you look at what things are ! " 

14 First of all, the messing about to get into 
the House. These confounded parties mean 
nothing — absolutely nothing. They aren't 
even decent Factions. You blither to con- 
founded committees of confounded tradesmen 
whose sole idea in this world is to get over- 
paid for their self-respect ; you whisper and 
hobnob with local solicitors and get yourself 
seen about with them ; you ass about the 
charities and institutions, and lunch and 
chatter and chum with every conceivable 
form of human conceit and pushfulness and 
trickery — ." 

He broke off. 44 It isn't as if they were up 
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to anything ! They're working in their way, 
just as you are working in your way. It's 
the same game with all of them. They 
hase a phantom gratification, they toil and 
uarrel and envy, night and day, in the 
erpetual attempt to persuade themselves in 
pile of everything that they are Real and a 



He stopped and smoked. 
Melville was spiteful. " Yes," he admitted, 
' but 1 thought your little movement. — 
That there was to be something more than 
arty politics and self-advancement — ? " 

He left his sentence interrogatively in 
omplete. 

' The Condition of the Poor," he said. 
'Well?" said Chatteris, and regardei 
him with a sort of stony admission in ] 
blue aye. 

Melville dodged the eye. " At Sandgate, 
he said, "there was, you know, a cert 
atmosphere of Belief — " 
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" I know," said Chatteris for the second 
time. 

" That's the devil of it ! " said Chatteris 
after a pause. 

" If I don't believe in the game I'm play- 
ing, if I'm left high and dry on this shoal, 
with the tide of belief gone past me, it isn't 
my planning, anyhow. I know the decent 
thing I ought to do. I mean to do it; in 
the end I mean to do it ; I'm talking in this 
way to relieve my mind. I've started the 
game, and I must see it out; I've put my 
hand to the plough, and I mustn't go back. 
That's why I came to London — to get it 
over with myself. It was running up against 
you, set me off. You caught me in the 
Crisis." 

"Ah!" said Melville. 

" But, for all that, the thing is as I said, — 
none of these things interest me really. It 
won't alter the fact that I am committed to 
fight a phantom election about nothing in 
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particular, for a party that's been dead I 
years. And, if the ghosts win, go into i 
parliament as a constituent spectre. 
There it is — as a mental phenomenon ! 

He reiterated his cardinal article, 
interest is dead," he said, " the will has \ 
soul." 

He became more critical. He bent 
little closer to Melville's ear. " It 
really that I don't believe. When I say 
don't believe in these things I go too 
I do. I know, the electioneering, the in 
triguing is a means to an end. There is 
work to be done, sound work, and imporl 
work. Only — " 

Melville turned an eye on him over I 
cigarette end. 

Chatteris met it, seemed for a moment I 
cling to it. He became absurdly confidential 
He was evidently in the direst need of ; 
confidential ear. 

" I don't want to do it. When I sit dow 
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to it, square myself down in my chair, you 
know, and say, ' Now for the rest of my life 
this is IT, this is your life, Chatteris/ — when 
I do that, there comes a sort of terror, 
Melville." 

" H'm," said Melville, and meditated. 
Then he turned on Chatteris with the 
air of a family physician and tapped his 
shoulder, three times, as he spoke. 
" You've had too much statistics, Chatteris," 
he said. 

He let that soak in. Then he faced 
about towards his interlocutor, and toyed 
with a club ash-tray. " It's Every Day has 
overtaken you," he said. " You can't see the 
wood for the trees. You forget the spacious 
design you are engaged upon, in the heavy 
details of the moment. You are like a 
painter who has been working hard upon 
something very small and exacting, in a 
corner. You want to step back and look at 
the whole thing." 
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" No," said Chatteris, "that isn't 

Melville indicated that he knew better. 

" I keep on stepping back and looking at 
it," said Chatteris. " Just lately I've scarcely 
done anything else. I'll admit it's a spacious 
nd noble thing — political work done well 

y — . I admire it, but it doesn't grip nr 
imagination, it doesn't grip my imaginatioi 
That's where the trouble comes in. 

' What does grip your imagination 
asked Melville. He was absolutely certai; 
the Sea Lady had been talking this paralysis 
into Chatteris, and he wanted to see just 
how far she had got. " For example," 
tested: "Are there — by any chance — othi 
dreams ? " 

Chatteris gave no sign at the ph 
Melville dismissed his suspicion. " W' 
do you mean — other dreams?" asfo 
Chatteris. 

' Is there conceivably another way 
another sort of life — some other aspect — ? 
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11 It's out of the question," said Chatteris. 
He added, rather remarkably, "Adeline's 
awfully good." 

My cousin Melville acquiesced silently in 
Adeline's goodness. 

" All this, you know, is a Mood. My life 
is made for me — and it's a very good life. 
It's better than I deserve." 

"Heaps," said Melville. 

"Much," said Chatteris defiantly. 

" Ever so much," endorsed Melville. 

11 Let's talk of other things," said Chatteris. 
"It's what even the street boys call mawbicl 
nowadays to doubt for a moment the absolute 
final all-this-and-nothing-else-in-the-worldish- 
ness of whatever you happen to be doing." 

My cousin Melville, however, could think 
of no other sufficiently interesting topic. 
"You left them all right at Sandgate?" he 
asked after a pause. 

"Except little Bunting." 

" Seedy ? " 
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" Been fishing." 

"Of course. Breezes and the spring 
tides. . . . And Miss Waters ? " 

Chatteris shot a suspicious glance at him. 
He affected the offhand style. " She's quite 
well," he said. " Looks just as charming as 
ever." 

"She really means that canvassing?" 
" She's spoken of it again." 
"She'll do a lot for you," said Melville, 
and left a fine wide pause. 

Chatteris assumed the tone of a man who 
gossips. 

" Who is this Miss Waters ? " he 
asked. 

»A very charming person," said Melville, 
a nd said no more. 

Chatteris waited, and his pretence of airy 
gossip vanished. He became very much in 
earnest. 

.•Look here," he said. "Who is this 
Miss Waters?" 
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"How should / know?" prevaricated 
Melville. 

"Well, you do know. And the others 
know. Who is she ? " 

Melville met his eyes. " Won't they tell 
you ?" he said. 

41 That's just it," said Chatteris. 

"Why do you want to know?" 

"Why shouldn't I know?" 

"There's a sort of promise to keep it 
dark." 

" Keep what dark ? " 

My cousin gestured. 

"It can't be anything wrong?" My 
cousin made no sign. 

" She may have had experiences ? " 

My cousin reflected a moment on the 
possibilities of the deep-sea life. "She 
has," he said. 

" I don't care if she has." 

There came a pause. 

"Look here, Melville," said Chatteris, 
13 
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" I want to know this. Unless it's a thing 
to be specially kept from me. ... I don't 
like being among a lot of people who treat 
me as an outsider. What is this something 
about Miss Waters — ? " 

"What does Miss Glendower say — ? 

" Vague things. She doesn't like her, and 
she won't say why. And Mrs. Bunting goes 
about with discretion written all over her. 
And she herself looks at you — . And that 
maid of hers looks — . The thing's worrying 
me." 

"Why don't you ask the lady herself?" 

" How can I, till I know what it is ? Con- 
found it ! I'm asking you plainly enough." 

"Well," said Melville, and at the moment 
he had really decided to tell Chatteris. But 
he hung up on the manner of presentation. 
He thought in the moment to say, "The 
truth is she is a mermaid." Then as instantly 
he perceived how incredible this would be. 
He always suspected Chatteris of a capacity 
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for being continental and romantic. The 
man might fly out at him for saying such a 
thing of a lady. . . . 

A dreadful doubt fell upon Melville. As 
you know, he had never seen that tail with 
his own eyes. In these surroundings there 
came to him such an incredulity of the Sea 
Lady as he had not felt even when first Mrs. 
Bunting told him of her. All about him 
was an atmosphere of solid reality, such as 
one can breathe only in a first-class London 
club. Everywhere ponderous arm-chairs 
met the eye. There were massive tables in 
abundance and match-boxes of solid rock. 
The matches were of some specially large 
heavy sort. On a ponderous elephant-legged 
green baize table near at hand were several 
copies of the Times, the current Punch, an 
inkpot of solid brass, and a paper-weight of 
lead. There are other dreams I It seemed 
impossible. The breathing of an eminent 
person in a chair in the far corner became 
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very distinct in that interval. It was heavy 
and resolute like the sound of a stone-mason's 
saw. It insisted upon itself as the touchstone 
of reality. It seemed to say that at the first 
whisper of a thing so utterly improbable as a 
mermaid it would snort and choke. 

"You wouldn't believe me if I told you," 
said Melville. 

"Well, tell me — anyhow." 

My cousin looked at an empty chair beside 
him. It was evidently stuffed with the very 
best horse-hair that money could procure, 
stuffed with infinite skill and an almost 
religious care. It preached in the open in- 
vitation of its expanded arms that man does 
not live by bread alone — inasmuch as after- 
wards he needs a nap. An utterly dreamless 
chair! 

Mermaids ? 

He felt he was after all quite possibly the 
victim of a foolish delusion, hypnotised by 
Mrs. Bunting's beliefs. Was there not some 
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more plausible interpretation, some phrase 
that would lie out bridgeways from the 
plausible to the truth? 

" It's no good," he groaned at last. 

Chatteris had been watching him furtively, 

"Oh, I don't care a hang," he said, and 
shied his second cigarette into the mas- 
sively decorated fireplace. "It's no affair 
of mine." 

Then quite abruptly he sprang to his feet 
and gesticulated with an ineffectual hand. 

"You needn't," he said, and seemed to 
intend to say many regrettable things. 
Meanwhile until his intention ripened he 
sawed his ineffectual hand. I fancy he ended 
by failing to find a thing sufficiently regret- 
table to express the pungency of the moment 
He flung about and went towards the door. 

" Don't ! " he said to the back of the news- 
paper of the breathing member. 

"If you don't want to," he said to the 
respectful waiter at the door. 
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The hall porter heard that he didn't care 
— he was hanged if he did ! 

"He might be one of these here 
Guests," said the hall porter, greatly shocked. 
"That's what comes of lettin' 'em in so 
young." 



VI 

Melville overcame an impulse to follow 
him. 

" Confound the fellow ! " said Melville. 

And then as the whole outburst came into 
focus, he said with still more emphasis, 
"Confound the fellow !" 

He stood up and became aware that the 
member who had been asleep was now 
regarding him with malevolent eyes. He 
perceived it was a hard and invincible 
malevolence, and that no petty apologetic 
quality of demeanour would avail against it. 
He turned about and went towards the door. 

The interview had done my cousin good. 
His misery and distress had lifted. He was 
presently bathed in a profound moral indig- 
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nation, and that is the very antithesis 
doubt and unhappiness. The more 
thought it over, the more his indignation 
with Chatteris grew. That sudden un- 
reasonable outbreak altered all the per- 
spectives of the case. He wished very 
much that he could meet Chatteris again 
and discuss the whole matter from a nc 
footing. 

"Think of it!" He thought so vivid 
and so verbally that he was nearly talkin 
to himself as he went along. It shap 
itself into an unspoken discourse in 
mind. 

Was there ever a more ungracious, 
grateful, unreasonable creature than 
same Chatteris ? He was the spoilt child c 
Fortune, things came to him, things 
given him, his very blunders brought mo: 
to him than other men's successes. Out < 
every thousand men, nine hundred 
ninety-nine might well find food for env 
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this way luck had served him. Many a 
one has toiled all his life, and taken at last 
gratefully the merest fraction of all that 
had thrust itself upon this insatiable thank- 
less young man. "Even I," thought my 
cousin, " might envy him — in several ways. 
And then, at the mere first onset of 
duty, nay! — at the mere first whisper of 
restraint, this insubordination, this protest 
and flight! 

" Think I " urged my cousin, " of the 
common lot of men. Think of the many 
who suffer from hunger — " 

(It was a painful Socialistic sort of line 
to take, but in his mood of moral indignation 
my cousin pursued it relentlessly.) 

"Think of the many who suffer from 
hunger, who lead lives of unremitting toil, who 
go fearful, who go squalid, and withal do, in 
a sort of dumb resolute way, their utmost to 
do their duty, or at any rate what they think 
to be their duty. Think of the chaste poor 
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women in the world ! Think again of the 
many honest souls who aspire to the service 
of their kind, and are so hemmed about and 
preoccupied that they may not give it ! And 
then this pitiful creature comes, with his 
mental gifts, his gifts of position and 
opportunity, the stimulus of great ideas, and 
a wife, who is not only rich and beautiful 
she is beautiful! — but also the best of I 
possible helpers for him — . 

"And he turns away. It isn't 
enough. It takes no hold upon his imagina- 
tion, if you please. It isn't beautiful enough 
for him, and that's the plain truth of 
matter. 

" What does the man want ? What c 
he expect? . . ." 

My cousin's moral indignation took hir 
the whole length of Piccadilly, and along by 
Rotten Row, and along the flowery garden 
walks almost into Kensington High Street, 
and so round by the Serpentine to his home, 
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and it gave him such an appetite for dinner 
as he had not had for many days. Life was 
bright for him all that evening, and he sat 
down at last, at two o'clock in the morning, 
before a needlessly lit, delightfully fusilading 
fire in his flat, to smoke one sound cigar 
before he went to bed. 

" No," he said suddenly, " I am not 
mawbid either. I take the gifts the Gods 
will give me. I try to make myself happy, 
and a few other people happy too, to do a 
few little duties decently, and that is enough 
for me. I don't look too deeply into things, 
and I don't look too widely about things. A 
few old simple ideals — 

" H'm. 

"Chatteris is a dreamer, an impossible, 
extravagant discontent. What does he 
dream of ? . . . Three parts he is dreamer, 
and the fourth part — spoilt child. 

"Dreamer . . . 

14 Other dreams. ... 
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" What other dreams could she 
mean ? " . . . 

My cousin fell into profound musings. . . . 

My cousin started, looked about him, saw 
the time by his Rathbone clock, got up 
suddenly and went to bed. 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTH 

THE CRISIS 

I 

TH E crisis came about a week from that 
— I say about, because of Melville's 
conscientious inexactness in these matters. 
And, so far as the crisis goes, I seem to get 
Melville at his best. He was keenly in- 
terested, keenly observant, and his more than 
average memory took some excellent im- 
pressions. To my mind at any rate two at 
least of these people come out, fuller and 
more convincingly than anywhere else in 
this painfully disinterred story. He has 
given me here an Adeline I seem to believe 
in, and something much more like Chatteris 
than any of the broken fragments I have 
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iad to go upon, and amplify and fudj 
together so far. And for all such transient 
lucidities in this mysterious story 
reader no doubt will echo my Heaven 
thanked ! 

Melville was called down to participate in 

he crisis at Sandgate by a telegram from 

Mrs. Bunting, and his first exponent of 

situation was Fred Bunting. 

" Come down. Urgent. Please" was the 

irresistible message from Mrs. Bunting. My 

cousin took the early train and arrived at 

Sandgate in the forenoon. 

»Mrs. Bunting, he gathered, was upstairs 
with Miss Glendower, and implored him to 
w ait until she could leave her charge. " Miss 
Glendower not well, then?" said Melville. 
" No, Sir, not at all well," said the housemaid, 
and evidently awaited a further question. 
h Where are the others ? " he asked casually. 
The three younger young ladies had gone to 
Hythe, said the housemaid, with a marked 
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omission of the Sea Lady. Melville has an 
intense dislike of questioning servants on 
points at issue, so he asked nothing at all 
concerning Miss Waters. This general 
absence of people from the room of familiar 
occupation was entirely in the same vein of 
crisis as the telegram. The housemaid 
waited a further instant and withdrew. 

He stood for a moment in the drawing- 
room, and then walked out upon the veran- 
dah. He perceived a richly caparisoned 
figure advancing towards him. It was 
Fred Bunting. He had been taking advan- 
tage of the general desertion of home to 
bathe from the house. He was wearing an 
umbrageous white cotton hat and a striped 
blanket, and a more aggressively manly pipe 
than any fully adult male would ever dream 
of smoking, hung from the corner of his 
mouth. 

" Hello!" he said. "The Mate send for 
you ? " 
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Melville admitted the truth of this theory. 

" There's Ructions," said Fred, and re- 
moved the pipe. The act offered conversa- 
tion. 

"Where's Miss Waters?" 

" Gone." 

-Back?" 

11 Lord — No ! Catch her ! She's gone to 
Lummidge's Hotel. With her maid. Took 
a suite." 

" Why—" 

" The Mate made a row with her." 

"Whatever for?" 

" Harry." 

My cousin stared at the situation. 

"It broke out," said Fred. 

" What broke out ? " 

"The row. Harry's gone daft on her, 
Addy says." 

11 On Miss Waters ? " 

" Rather. Mooney. Didn't care for his 
electioneering — didn't care for his ordny 
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nusment Loose ends. Didn't mention it 
to Adeline, but she began to see it. Asked 
questions. Next day, went off. London. 
She asked what was up. Three days' silence. 
Then — . Wrote to her." 

Fred intensified all this by raising his eye- 
brows, pulling down the corners of his mouth, 
and nodding portentously. "Eh?" he en- 
quired; and then, to make things clearer: 
"Wrote a letter." 

"He didn't write to her about Miss 
Waters ? " 

" Don't know what he wrote about. Don't 
suppose he mentioned her name, but I dare- 
say he made it clear enough. All I know is, 
that everything in the house felt like elastic 
pulled tighter than it ought to be for two 
whole days — everybody in a sort of compli- 
cated twist — and then there was a snap. All 
that time Addy was writing letters to him 
and tearing 'em up, and no one could quite 

make it out. Everyone looked blue except 
14 
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Miss Waters. She kept her own lov 
pink. And at the end of that time the Mate 
began asking things, Adeline chucked writing, 
gave the Mate half a hint, Mate took it s 
in an instant, and the thing burst" 

" Miss Glendower didn't — ? " 

" No, the Mate did. Put it pretty straight 
too — as the Mate can. . . . She didn't deny 
it. Said she couldn't help herself, and that 
he was as much hers as Adeline's. I heard 
that," said Fred shamelessly. " Pretty thick. 
eh ? — considering he's engaged. And the 
Mate gave it her pretty straight. Said 
1 I've been very much deceived in you, Miss 
Waters — very much indeed.' I heard 
her. . . ." 

"And then?" 

" Asked her to go. Said she'd requited 
us ill for taking her up when nobody I 
fisherman would have looked at her." 

"She said that}" 

"Well, words to that effect." 
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31 And Miss Waters went ? " 

"In a first-class cab, maid and boxes in 
another, all complete. Perfect lady. . . . 
Couldn't have believed if I hadn't seen it — 
the tail I mean." 

" And Miss Glendower ? " 

"Addy? Oh, she's been going it. Comes 
downstairs and does the pale-faced heroine, 
and goes upstairs and does the broken- 
hearted part. / know. It's all very well. 
You never had sisters. You know — " 

Fred held his pipe elaborately out of the 
way and protruded his face to a confidential 
nearness. 

" I believe they half like it," said Fred in 
a confidential half- whisper. "Such a Go, 
you know. Mabel pretty near as bad. And 
the girls. All making the very most they 
can of it. You'd think Chatteris was the only 
man alive, to hear 'em. / couldn't get up 
emotion like they do, if my feet was being 
flayed. Cheerful home, eh? For holidays." 
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"Where's — the Principal Gentleman? 
asked Melville, a little grimly. 
London ? " 

"Unprincipled gentleman /call him," said 
Fred. " He's stopping down here at the 
Mitropole. Stuck. ' ' 

' ' Down here ? Stuck ? " 

" Rather. Stuck and set about." 

My cousin tried for sidelights. "Wha 
his attitude? " he asked. 

"Slump" said Fred with intensity. 

" This little Blow Off has rather astonishe< 
him," he explained. " When he wrote 
say that the election didn't interest him 1 
a bit, but he hoped to pull round — " 

" You said you didn't know what 
wrote." 

"I do ikat much," said Fred. "He i 
more thought they'd have spotted it meant 
Miss Waters than a baby. But women are 
so thundering sharp, you know. They'r 
born spotters. How it'll all end — " 
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"But why has he come to the Mitro- 
pole ? " 

"Middle of the stage, I suppose," said 
Fred. 

" What's his attitude ? " 

"Says he's going to see Adeline and 
explain everything — and doesn't do it. . . . 
Puts it off. And Adeline, so far as I can 
gather, says that if he doesn't come down 
soon, she's hanged if she'll see him, much as 
her heart may be broken and all that if she 
doesn't. You know." 

"Naturally," said Melville, rather incon- 
secutively. " And he doesn't ? " 

" Doesn't stir." 

" Does he see — the other lady ? " 

"We don't know. We can't watch him. 
But if he does he's clever — " 

. 

" There's about a hundred blessed relatives 
of his in the place — came like crows for a 
corpse. I never saw such a lot. Talk about 
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a man of good old family — it's decaying! I 
never saw such a high old family in my life. 
Aunts they are chiefly." 

" Aunts ? " 

"Aunts. Say they've rallied round him. 
How they got hold of it I don't know. 
Like vultures. Unless the Mate — . 
But they're here. They're all at him — 
using their influence with him, threatening 
to cut off legacies and all that. There's 
one old girl at Bate's, Lady Poynting 
Mallow — least bit horsey but about as all 
right as any of 'em — who's been down 
here twice. Seems a trifle disappointed in 
Adeline. And there's two Aunts at 
Wampach's — you know the sort that stop 
at Wampach's — regular hothouse flowers — 
a watering-potful of real icy cold water 
would kill both of 'em. And there's one 
come over from the Continent — short hair, 
short skirts — regular terror — she's at the 
Pavilion. They're all chasing round. 
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'Where is this woman?' sort of thing. 
' Lemme peck!'" 

"That the hundred?" 

"Practically. The Wampachers are 
sending for a Bishop who used to be his 
schoolmaster — " 

11 No stone unturned, eh ? " 

" None." 

11 And has he found out yet — " 

" That she's a mermaid. I don't believe 
he has. The Pate went- up to tell him. 
Of course he was a bit out of breath and 
embarrassed. And Chatteris cut him 
down. 'At least let me hear nothing 
against her/ he said. And the Pate 
took that and came away. Good old 
Pater. Eh ? " 

" And the Aunts ? " 

"They're taking it in. Mainly they 
grasp the fact that he's going to jilt Adeline, 
just as he jilted the American girl. The 
mermaid side they seem to boggle at. Old 
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people like that don't take to a new idea all 
at once. The Wampach ones are shocked 
— but curious. They don't believe for a 
moment she really is a mermaid, but they 
want to know all about it. And the one 
down at the Pavilion simply said, ' Bosh ! 
How can she breathe under water? Tell 
me that, Mrs. Bunting. She's some sort 
of person you have picked up, I don't know 
how, but mermaid she cannot be.' They'd 
be all tremendously down on the Mate, I 
think, for picking her up, if it wasn't that 
tney can't do without her help to bring 
Addy round again. Pretty mess all round, 
eh?" 

" I suppose the Aunts will tell him ? " 

"What?" 

" About the tail." 

" 1 suppose they will." 

" And what then ? " 

"Heaven knows! Just as likely they 
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My cousin meditated on?gftie verandah 
tiles for a space. 

" It amuses me," said Fred Bunting. 

"Look here," said my cousin Melville. 
"What am I supposed to do? Why have 
I been asked to come?" 

"/don't know. Stir it up a bit, I expect. 
Everybody do a bit — like the Christmas 
pudding." 

« But—" said Melville. 

" I've been bathing," said Fred. " No- 
body asked me to take a hand, and I didn't. 
It won't be a good pudding without me, 
but there you are ! There's only one thing 
/ can see to do — " 

"It might be the right thing. What is 
it?" 

"Punch Chatteris' head." 

" I don't see that would help matters." 

"Oh, it wouldn't help matters," said Fred, 
and added with an air of conclusiveness, 
" There it is ! " Then, adjusting the folds of 
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his blanket to a greater dignity and replac- 
ing his long extinct large pipe between his 
teeth, he went on his way. The tail of 
his blanket followed him reluctantly round 
the door. His bare feet padded across 
the hall and became inaudible on the 
carpet of the stairs. 

"Fred!" said Melville, going doorward 
with a sudden after - thought for fuller 
particulars. 

But Fred had gone. 



II 

Instead Mrs. Bunting appeared. Her face 
showed traces of recent emotion. 

" I telegraphed," she said. " We are in 
dreadful trouble." 

" Miss Waters, I gather — " 

11 She's gone." 

She went towards the bell and stopped. 
"They'll get lunch as usual," she said. 
"You will be wanting your lunch." 

She came towards him with rising hands. 
"You can not imagine," she said. "That 
poor child!" 

II You must tell me," said Melville. 

II I simply do not know what to do. I 
don't know where to turn." She came 
nearer to him. She protested. "All that 
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I did, Mr. Melville, I did for the best, 
saw there was trouble. I could see that I 
had been deceived, and I stood it as long 
as I could. I had to speak at last." 

My cousin by leading questions and 
interrogative silences developed her stc 
a little. 

"And everyone," she said, "blames : 
Everyone." 

" Everybody blames everybody who does 
anything, in affairs of this sort," said 
Melville. "You mustn't mind that." 

" I'll try not to," she said bravely. " You 
know, Mr. Melville — " 

He laid his hand on her shoulder for a 
moment. " Yes," he said very impressively, 
and I think Mrs. Bunting felt better. 

"We all look to you," she said. "I 
don't know what I could do without 
you." 

"That's it," 
things stand? 



said Melville. " How 
What am I to do ? " 
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"Go to him," said Mrs. Bunting, "and 
put it all right." 

"But suppose — " began Melville doubt- 
fully. 

" Go to her. Make her see what it would 
mean for him and all of us." 

He tried to get more definite instructions. 

"Don't make difficulties," implored Mrs. 
Bunting. " Think of that poor girl upstairs. 
Think of us all." 

"Exactly," said Melville, thinking of 
Chatteris and staring despondently out of 
the window. 

" Bunting, I gather — " 

"It is you or no one," said Mrs. Bunting, 
sailing over his unspoken words. " Fred is 
too young, and Randolph — ! He's not diplo- 
matic. He — he hectors." 

"Does he?" exclaimed Melville. 

"You should see him abroad. Often — 
many times I have had to interfere. ... No, 
it is you. You know Harry so well. He 
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r things to him— 



trusts j 

one else could say." 

" That reminds me. Does he know — ? " 

"We don't know. How can we know? 
We know he is infatuated, that is all. He 
is up there in Folkestone, and she is in Folke- 
stone, and they may be meeting — " 

My cousin sought counsel with himself. 

"Say you will go?" said Mrs. Bunting, 
with a hand upon his arm. 

" I'll go" said Melville, "but I don't see 
what I can do ! " 

And Mrs. Bunting clasped his hand in 
both of her own plump shapely hands and 
said she knew all along that he would, 
and that for coming down so promptly to 
her telegram she would be grateful to him 
so long as she had a breath to draw, 
and then she added, as though it were part 
of the same remark, that he must want his 
lunch. 

He accepted the lunch proposition 
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incidental manner and reverted to the ques- 
tion in hand. 

11 Do you know what his attitude — " 

11 He has only written to Addy." 

"It isn't as though he had brought about 
this Crisis ? " 

"It was Addy. He went away, and some- 
thing in his manner made her write and ask 
him why ? So soon as she had his letter to 
say he wanted to rest from politics for a little, 
that somehow he didn't seem to find the 
interest in that life that he thought it de- 
served, she divined everything — " 

"Everything? Yes, but just what is 
everything ? " 

" That she had led him on." 

" Miss Waters ? " 

"Yes." 

My cousin reflected. So that was what 
they considered to be everything ! "I wish 
I knew just where he stood," he said at last, 
and followed Mrs. Bunting lunchward. In 
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the course of that meal, which was 
it became almost unsatisfactorily evident wl 
a great relief Melville's consent to intervic 
Chatteris was to Mrs. Bunting. Indeed she 
seemed to consider herself relieved from tl 
greater portion of her responsibility ii 
matter, since Melville was bearing 
burthen. She sketched out her defe 
against the accusations that had no doul 
ieen levelled at her, explicitly and implicitly. 
'How was / to know?" she asked, and 
she told over again the story of that menu 
able landing, but with new, extenuat: 
details. It was Adeline herself who 
cried first, " She must be saved ! " M: 

I Bunting made a special point of that. " A 
what else was there for me to do?" 
asked. 
And as she talked, the problem before my 
cousin assumed graver and yet graver pi 
portions. He perceived more and mi 
clearly the complexity of the situation wi 
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which he was intrusted. In the first place it 

was not at all clear that Miss Glendower was 

willing to receive back her lover except upon 

terms, and the Sea Lady, he was quite sure, 

did not mean to release him from any grip 

she had upon him. They were preparing to 

treat an elemental struggle as though it were 

an individual case. It grew more and more 

evident to him how entirely Mrs. Bunting 

overlooked the essential nature of the Sea 

Lady, how absolutely she regarded the 

business as a mere everyday vacillation, a 

commonplace outbreak of that jilting spirit 

which dwells, covered deep perhaps, but 

never entirely eradicated, in the heart of man, 

and how confidently she expected him, with 

a little tactful remonstrance and pressure, 

to restore things to their ancient harmony 

again. 

As for Chatteris ! — Melville shook his head 

at the cheese, and answered Mrs. Bunting 

abstractedly, 
is 



Ill 

"She wants to speak to you," said Mrs. 
Bunting, and Melville with a certain tre- 
pidation went upstairs. He went up to the 
big landing with the seats, to save Adeline 
the trouble of coming down. She appeared 
dressed in a black and violet tea gown with 
much lace, and her dark hair was done with 
a simple carefulness that suited it. She 
was pale, and her eyes showed traces of 
tears, but she had a certain dignity that 
differed from her usual bearing in being 
quite unconscious. 

She gave him a limp hand and spoke in 
an exhausted voice. 

" You know — all ? " she asked. 
11 All the outline, anyhow." 
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11 Why has he done this to me ? " 

Melville looked profoundly sympathetic 
through a pause. 

" I feel," she said, " that it isn't coarse- 
ness." 

" Certainly not," said Melville. 

"It is some mystery of the imagination 
that I cannot understand. I should have 
thought — his Career at any rate — would 
have appealed ..." She shook her head 
and regarded a pot of ferns fixedly for a 
space. 

"He has written to you?" asked Mel- 
ville. 

" Three times," she said, looking up. 

Melville hesitated to ask the extent of 
that correspondence, but she left no need 
for that. 

" I had to ask him," she said. " He kept 
it all from me, and I had to force it from 
him before he would tell." 

"Tell!" said Melville, "what?" 
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" What he felt for her and what he felt 
for me." 

"But did he— ?" 
" He has made it clearer. But still, eve 
now. No, I don't understand." 

She turned slowly and watched Melville's 
face as she spoke. "You know, Mr. Melville, 
that has been an enormous shock to me. I 
suppose I never really knew him. I suppose 
I— idealised him. I thought he cared for 
— our work at any rate. . . . He did care 
for our work. He believed in it. Surely 
he believed in it." 

' He does," said Melville. 
" And then — . But how can he ? " 
'■ He is — he is a man with rather a stron 
imagination." 

"Or a weak will?" 
1 Relatively — yes." 

» It is so strange," she sighed. " It is i 

inconsistent. It is like a child catching i 

dr. Melville,"- 
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she hesitated, — "all this has made me feel 
old. I feel very much older, very much 
wiser, than he is. I cannot help it. I am 
afraid it is for all women ... to feel that 
sometimes." 

She reflected profoundly. "For all 
women — . . . The Child Man ! I see now 
just what Sarah Grand meant by that" 

She smiled a wan smile. " I feel just as 
though he had been a naughty child. 

11 And I — I worshipped him, Mr. Melvillef ' 
she said, and her voice quivered. 

My cousin coughed, and turned about to 
stare hard out of the window. He was, 
he perceived, much more shockingly in- 
adequate even than he had expected to be. 

"If I thought she could make him 
happy — " she said presently, leaving a hiatus 
of generous self-sacrifice. 

11 The case is — complicated^ said Melville. 

Her voice went on, clear and a little high, 
resigned, impenetrably assured. 
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" But she would not. All his better sid 
all his serious side — . She would miss 
and ruin it all." 

" Does he — " began Melville, and repente 
of the temerity of his question. 

" Yes ? " she said. 

" Does he — ask to be released ? " 

" No. . . . He wants to come back 



"And you ?" 

" He doesn't come." 

" But do you — do you want him back?" 

"How can I say, Mr. Melville? He does 
not say certainly even that he wants to come 
back." 

My cousin Melville looked perplexed. He 
lived on the superficies of emotion, and these 
complexities in matters he had always 
assumed were simple put him out. 

" There are times," she said, " when it 
seems to me that my love for him is alt< 
gether dead. . . . Think of the disillusio: 
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ment — the shock — the discovery of such 
weakness." 

My cousin lifted his eyebrows and shook 
his head in agreement. 

"His feet — to find his feet were of 
Clay ! " 

There came a pause. 

"It seems I have never loved him. And 
then — And then I think of all the things 
he still might be." 

Her voice made him look up, and he saw 
that her mouth was set hard and tears were 
running down her cheeks. 

It occurred to my cousin, he says, that he 
would touch her hand in a sympathetic 
manner, and then it occurred to him that he 
wouldn't. Her words rang in his thoughts 
for a space, and then he said belatedly, " He 
may still be all those things." 

" I suppose he may," she said slowly and 
without colour. The weeping moment had 
passed. 
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"What is she?" She changed abrupl 
' What is this Being who has come between 
him and all the realities of life ? What is 
there about her — ? . . . And why should 
I have to compete with her, because 
he — because he doesn't know his 
mind ? " 

' For a man," said Melville, " to know 
his own mind, is — to have exhausted one 
of the chief interests in life. After that- 
A cultivated extinct volcano. (If ever it 
was a volcano)." 

He reflected egotistically for a sp; 
Then with a secret start he came back 
consider her. 

" What is there," she said, with 
deliberate attempt at clearness which was 
one of her antipathetic qualities for Melville, 

"what is there that she has, that she offe 
that /— ?" 

Melville winced at this deliberate 
posal of appalling comparisons. All 
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catlike quality in his soul came to his aid. 
He began to edge away and go obliquely 
and generally shirk the issue. "My dear 
Miss Glendower!" he said, and tried to 
make that seem an adequate reply. 

"What is the difference?" she insisted. 

"There are impalpable things," waived 
Melville. "They are above reason and 
beyond describing." 

"But you," she urged, "you take an 
attitude, you must have an impression. 
Why don't you — Don't you see, Mr. 
Melville, this is very" — her voice caught 
for a moment — "very vital for me. It 
isn't kind of you, if you have impres- 
sions — . I'm sorry, Mr. Melville, if I seem 
to be trying to get too much from you. 
I — I want to know." 

It came into Melville's head for a moment 
perhaps that this girl had something in her 
that was just a little beyond his former 
judgments. 
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" I must admit, I have a sort of impres- 
sion," he said. 

"You are a man, you know him, you 
know all sorts of things, all sorts of ways 
of looking at things, I don't know. If 
you could go so far — as to be frank." 

"Well," said Melville, and stopped. 

She hung over him, as it were, as a 
tense silence. 

" There is a difference," he admitted, and 
still went unhelped. 

"How can I put it? I think in certain 
ways you contrast with her in a way that 
makes things easier for her. 

"He has — I know the thing is made 
into a cant, only, you know, he doesn't 
plead it in defence — he has a temperament, 
to which she sometimes appeals more than 
you do." 

"Yes, I know; but How?" 

" Well—" 

"Tell me." 
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"You are austere. You are restrained. 
Life — for a man like Chatteris — is school- 
ing. He has something — something 
perhaps more worth having than most of 
us have — but I think at times — it makes 
life harder for him than it is for a lot of 
us. Life comes at him, with limitations 
and regulations. He knows his duty well 
enough. And you — . You mustn't mind 
what I say too much, Miss Glendower — I 
may be wrong." 

"Go on," she said, "go on." 

"You are too much — the agent-general 
of his duty." 

"But surely! — what else — ?" 

" I talked to him. in London, and then I 
thought he was quite in the wrong. Since 
that I've thought all sorts of things — even 
that you might be in the wrong. In certain 
minor things." 

" Don't mind my vanity now" she cried. 
"Tell me." 
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" You see you have defined things 
clearly. You have made it clear to him 
what you expect him to be, and what you 
expect him to do. It is like having built 
a house in which he is to live. For him 
to go to her is like going out of a house, 
a very fine and dignified house, I admit, 
into something larger, something adven- 
turous and incalculable. She is — she has 
an air of being — natural. She is as lax 
and lawless as the sunset, she is as free 
and familiar as the wind. She doesn't, if 
I may put it in this way, she doesn't love 
and respect him when he is this and dis- 
approve of him highly when he is that — 
she takes him altogether. She has the 
quality of the open sky, of deep tangled 
places, of the flight of birds, she has the 
quality of the high sea. That I think is 
what she is for him ; — she is the Great 



Outside. You- 
He hesitated. 



-you have the quality- 
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"Goon," she insisted. "Let us get the 
meaning." 

"Of an edifice. ... I don't sympathise 
with him," said Melville ; "lama tame cat, 
and I should scratch and mew at the door 
directly I got outside of things. I don't 
want to go out. The thought scares me. 
But he is different" 

"Yes," she said, "he is different." 

For a time it seemed that Melville's 
interpretation had hold of her. She stood 
thoughtful. Slowly other aspects of the 
thing came into his mind. 

"Of course," she said, thinking as she 
looked at him. " Yes. Yes. That is 
the impression. That is the quality. But 
in reality — . There are other things in 
the world beside effects and impressions. 
After all, that is — an analogy. It is 
pleasant to go out of houses and dwellings 
into the open air, but most of us, nearly 
all of us, must live in houses." 
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" Decidedly," said Melville. 

" He cannot — . What can he do with 
her? How can he live with her? What 
life could they have in common?" 

" It's a case of attraction," said Melv 
"and not of plans." 

"After all," she said, "he must 
back — if I let him come back. He may 
spoil everything now, he may lose his 
election and be forced to start again, lower 
and less hopefully, he may tear his heart to 
pieces — " 

She stopped at a sob. 

" Miss Glendower," said Melville abruptly. 
" I don't think you quite understand." 

"Understand what?" 

" You think he cannot marry this — this 
being who has come among us?" 

" How could he?" 

" No — he couldn't. You think his 
imagination has wandered away from you 
— to something impossible. That generally, 
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in an aimless way, he has cut himself up 
for nothing, and made an inordinate fool 
of himself, and that it's simply a business 
of putting everything back into place 
again." 

He paused, and she said nothing ; but 
her face was attentive. "What you do 
not understand," he went on, "what no 
one seems to understand, is that she 
comes — " 

" Out of the sea." 

"Out of some other world. She comes, 
whispering that this life is a phantom life, 
unreal, flimsy, limited, casting upon every- 
thing a spell of disillusionment — " 

11 So that he— " 

"Yes, and then she whispers, There are 
better dreams!" 

The girl regarded him in frank per- 
plexity. 

"She hints of these vague better dreams, 
she whispers of a way. ..." 
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" #%<tfway?" 

"I do not know what way. But it is 
something — something that tears at the 
very fabric of this daily life." 

" You mean— ?" 

"She is a mermaid, she is a thing of 
dreams and desires, a siren, a whisper, and 
a seduction. She will lure him with 
her—" 

He stopped. 

" Where ? " she whispered. 

" Into the deeps." 

"The deeps?" 

They hung upon a long pause. Melville 
sought vagueness with infinite solicitude, 
and could not find it. He blurted out at 
last, "There can be but one way out of 
this dream we are all dreaming, you 
know." 

" And that way ? " 

" That way — " began Melville and dared 
not say it. 
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"You mean," she said, with a pale face, 
half awakened to a new thought, " the way 
is >" 

u • • • • 

Melville shirked the word. He met her 
eyes and nodded weakly. 

" But how — ? " she asked. 

"At any rate — " he said hastily, seek- 
ing some palliative phrase. "At any rate, 
if she gets him, this little world of yours — 
There will be no coming back for him, you 
know." 

"No coming back," she said. 

"No coming back," said Melville. 

"But are you sure?" she doubted. 

"Sure?" 

" That it is so ? " 

" That desire is desire, and the deep the 
deep— yes." 

"I never thought — " she began, and 
stopped. 

"Mr. Melville," she said, "you know I 

don't understand. I thought — I scarcely 
16 
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know what I thought. I thought he 
was trivial and foolish to let his 
thoughts go wandering. I agree — I 
see your point — as to the difference 
in our effect upon him. But this — this 
suggestion that for him she may be 
something determining and final — . After 
all, ske — " 

"She is nothing," he said. "She is the 
hand that takes hold of him, something t 
stands for things unseen." 

" What things unseen?" 

My cousin shrugged his shoulders, 
" Something we never find in life," he said. 
" Something we are always seeking." 

" But what ? " she asked. 

Melville made no reply. She scrutinised 
his face for a time, and then looked out ; 
the sunlight again. 

" Do you want him back ? 

" I don't know." 

" Do you want him back ? 
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" I feel as though I had never wanted him 
before," 

" And now?" 

" Yes. . . . But — if he will not come 
back ? " 

" He will not come back," said Melville, 
"for the work." 

" I know." 

"He will not come back for his self- 
respect — or any of those things." 

11 No." 

" Those things, you know, are only fainter 
dreams. All the palace you have made for 
him is a dream. But—" 

"Yes?" 

11 He might come back — " he said, and 
looked at her and stopped. He tells me he 
had some vague intention of startling her, 
rousing her, wounding her to some display 
of romantic force, some insurgence of passion, 
that might yet win Chatteris back, and then 
in that moment, and like a blow, it came to 
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him how foolish such a fancy had been. 

There she stood, impenetrably herself, limited, 

intelligent, well - meaning, imitative, and 

powerless. Her pose, her face, suggested 

nothing but a clear and reasonable objection 

to all that had come to her, a critical 

antagonism, a steady opposition. And then, 

amazingly, she changed. She looked up, 

and suddenly held out both her hands, and 

there was something in her eyes that he had 

never seen before. 

Melville took her two hands mechanically, 
and for a second or so they stood looking 
with a sort of discovery into each other's 

eyes. 

" Tell him," she said, with an astounding 
perfection of simplicity, "to come back to 
me. There can be no other thing than 
what I am. Tell him to come back 

to me! 
"And—?" 
" Tell him that." 
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"Forgiveness?" 

" No ! Tell him I want him. If he will 
not come for that he will not come at all. If 
he will not come back for that " — she halted 
for a moment — " I do not want him. No ! 
I do not want him. He is not mine, and he 
may go." 

His passive hold of her hands became 
a pressure. Then they dropped apart 
again. 

" You are very good to help us," she said 
as he turned to go. 

He looked at her. " You are very good 
to help me," she said ; and then : " Tell him 
whatever you like, if only he will come back 
to me! . . . No! Tell him what I have 
said." He saw she had something more to 
say, and stopped. " You know, Mr. Melville, 
all this is like a book newly opened to me. 
Are you sure — ? " 

" Sure ? " 

" Sure of what you say — sure of what she 
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is to him — sure that if he goes on he will — " 
She stopped. 

He nodded. 

"It means — " she said, and stopped 
again. 

41 No adventure, no incident, but a going 
out from all that this life has to offer." 

" You mean," she insisted, " you mean — ? " 

"Death" said Melville starkly, and for a 
space both stood without a word. 

She winced, and remained looking into his 

eyes. Then she spoke again. 

"Mr. Melville, tell him to come back to 
me." 

"And—?" 

" Tell him to come back to me, or " — 
a sudden note of passion rang in her voice — 
"if I have no hold upon him, let him go his 
way." 

- But—" said Melville. 

41 1 know," she cried, with her face set, " I 
know. But if he is mine he will come to 
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me, and if he is not — Let him dream his 
dream." 

Her clenched hand tightened as she spoke. 
He saw in her face she would say no more, 
that she wanted urgently to leave it there. 
He turned again towards the staircase. He 
glanced at her and went down. 

As he looked up from the bend of the 
stairs she was still standing in the light 

He was moved to proclaim himself in 
some manner her adherent, but he could 
think of nothing better than : € ' Whatever I 
can do I will." And so, after a curious 
pause, he departed, rather stumblingly, from 
her sight. 



IV 

After this interview it was right and proper 
that Melville should have gone at once to 
Chatteris, but the course of events in this 
world does occasionally display a lamentable 
disregard for what is right and proper. 
Points of view were destined to crowd upon 
him that day — for the most part entirely un- 
sympathetic points of view. He found Mrs. 
Bunting in the company of a boldly trimmed 
bonnet in the hall, waiting, it became clear, 
to intercept him. 

As he descended, in a state of extreme 
preoccupation, the boldly trimmed bonnet 
revealed beneath it a white-faced, resolute 
person in a duster and sensible boots. This 
stranger, Mrs. Bunting made apparent, was 

248 
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Lady Poynting Mallow, one of the more 
representative of the Chatteris aunts. Her 
ladyship made a few enquiries about Adeline 
with an eye that took Melville's measure, 
and then, after agreeing to a number of the 
things Mrs. Bunting had to advance, sug- 
gested that he should escort her back to her 
hotel. He was much too exercised with 
Adeline to discuss the proposal. " I walk," 
she said. " And we go along the lower 
road." 

He found himself walking. 

She remarked, as the Bunting door closed 
behind them, that it was always a comfort to 
have to do with a man ; and there was a 
silence for a space. 

I don't think at that time Melville com- 
pletely grasped the fact that he had a 
companion. But presently his medita- 
tions were disturbed by her voice. He 
started. 

" I beg your pardon," he said. 
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"That Bunting woman is a Fool," re- 
peated Lady Poynting Mallow. 

There was a slight interval for considera- 
tion. 

"She's an old friend of mine," said 
Melville. 

"Quite possibly," said Lady Poynting 
Mallow. 

The position seemed a little awkward to 
Melville for a moment. He flicked a frag- 
ment of orange peel into the road. " I want 
to get to the bottom of all this," said Lady 
Poynting Mallow. "Who is this other 
woman ? " 

" What other woman ? " 

" Tertium quid" said Lady Poynting 
Mallow, with a luminous incorrectness. 

" Mermaid, I gather," said Melville. 

" What's the objection to her ? " 

"Tail." 

" Fin and all ? " 

" Complete." 
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" You're sure of it ? " 

11 Certain." 

" How do you know ? " 

"I'm certain," repeated Melville with a 
quite unusual testiness. 

The lady reflected. 

" Well, there's worse things in the world 
than a fishy tail," she said at last. 

Melville saw no necessity for a reply. 
" H'm," said Lady Poynting Mallow, appar- 
ently by way of comment on his silence, 
and for a space they went on. 

"That Glendower girl is a Fool too," she 
added after a pause. 

My cousin opened his mouth and shut it 
again. How can one answer when ladies 
talk in this way ? But if he did not answer, 
at any rate his preoccupation was gone. 
He was now acutely aware of the determined 
person at his side. 

" She has means ? " she asked abruptly. 

" Miss Glendower ? " 
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" No. I know all about her. The 
other." 

"The Mermaid ?" 

" Yes, the Mermaid. Why not ? " 

"Oh, she — . Very considerable means. 
Galleons, Phoenician treasure ships, wrecked 
frigates, submarine reefs — " 

" Well, that's all right. And now will you 
tell me, Mr. Melville, why shouldn't Harry 
have her ? What if she is a Mermaid ! It's 
no worse than an American silver mine, and 
not nearly so raw and ill-bred. ,, 

"In the first place there's his engage- 
ment — " 

"Oh, thatr 

"And in the next there's the Sea Lady." 

" But I thought she — " 

" She's a mermaid." 

"It's no objection. So far as I can see, 
she'd make an excellent wife for him. And, 
as a matter of fact, down here she'd be able 
to help him in just the right way. The 
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member here — he'll be fighting — this Sassoon 
man — makes a lot of capital out of Deep Sea 
Cables. Couldn't be better, Harry could 
dish him easily. That's all right. . . . Why 
shouldn't he have her ? " 

She stuck her hands deeply into the 
pockets of her dust-coat, and a china-blue 
eye regarded Melville from under the brim 
of the boldly trimmed bonnet. 

" You understand clearly she is a properly 
constituted Mermaid with a real physical 
tail ? " 

" Well ? " said Lady Poynting Mallow. 

" Apart from any question of Miss 
Glendower — " 

"That's understood." 

" I think that such a marriage would be 
impossible." 

"Why?" 

My cousin played round the question. 
"She's an immortal, for example, with a 
Past." 
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"Simply makes her more interesting." 
Melville tried to enter into her point of 
view. "You think," he said, "she would 
go to London for him, and marry at St. 
George's, Hanover Square, and pay for a 
mansion in Park Lane, and visit just any- 
where he liked." 

"That's precisely what she would do. 
Just now, with a Court that is waking 



" It's precisely what she won't do," 
Melville. 

" But any woman would do it who I 
the chance." 

"She's a mermaid." 

"She's a Fool," said Lady Poynti 
Mallow. 

" She doesn't even mean to marry 
it doesn't enter into her code." 

"The Hussy ! What does she mean ? " 

My cousin made a gesture seaward. 
"That!" he said. "She's a mermaid." 
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" What ? " 

" Out there/' 

-Where?" 

" There ! " 

Lady Poynting Mallow scanned the sea 
as though it were some curious new object 
"It's an amphibious outlook for the family," 
she said after reflection. " But even then — 
if she doesn't care for society and it makes 
Harry happy — and perhaps after they are 
tired of — rusticating — " 

" I don't think you fully realise she is a 
mermaid," said Melville; "and Chatteris, 
you know, breathes air." 

"That is a difficulty," admitted Lady 
Poynting Mallow, and studied the sunlit 
offing for a space. 

" I don't see why it shouldn't be 
managed, for all that," she considered after 
a pause. 

"It can't be," said Melville with arid 
emphasis. 
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"She cares for him?" 

" She's come to fetch him," 

"If she wants him badly he might make 
terms. In these affairs it's always one or 
other has to do the buying. She'd have to 
marry — anyhow. " 

My cousin regarded her impenetrably 
satisfied face. 

" He could have a yacht and a diving bell, " 
she suggested, " if she wanted him to visit 
her people." 

"They are Pagan demigods, I believe, 
and live in some mythological way in the 
Mediterranean." 

" Dear Harry's a Pagan himself — so that 
doesn't matter ; and as for being mythological 
— all good families are. He could even wear 
a diving dress if one could be found to suit 
him." 

11 1 don't think that anything of the sort is 
possible for a moment." 

" Simply because you've never been a 
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woman in love," said Lady Poynting Mallow 
with an air of vast experience. 

She continued the conversation. " If it's 
sea -water she wants it would be quite 
easy to fit up a tank wherever they lived, 
and she could easily have a bath -chair 
like a sitz-bath on wheels. . . . Really, 
Mr. Milvain— " 

" Melville." 

11 Mr. Melville, I don't see where your 
impossible comes in." 

" Have you seen the lady?" 

" Do you think 'I've been in Folkestone 
two days doing nothing?" 

" You don't mean you've called on 
her." 

" Dear no ! It's Harry's place to settle 

that. But I've seen her in her bath-chair on 

the Leas, and I'm certain I've never seen 

anyone who looked so worthy of dear Harry. 

Never I" 

" Well, well," said Melville. " Apart from 
17 
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other considerations, you know, then 
Miss Glendower." 

" I've never regarded her as a suitab 
wife for Harry." 

" Possibly not. Still — she exists." 
" So many people do," said Lady Poyntin 
Mallow. 

She evidently regarded that branch of 1 
subject as dismissed. 

They pursued their way in silence. 
" What I wanted to ask you, Mr. Milvain— 
"Melville." 
"Mr. Melville, is just precisely where yo 
come into this business? " 

" I'm a friend of Miss Glendower." 
" Who wants him back." 
" Frankly — yes." 
" Isn't she devoted to him ? " 
" I presume, as she's engaged — " 
"She ought to be devoted to him — ye; 
Well, why can't she see that she ought i 
release him for his own good ? " 
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" She doesn't see it's for his good. Nor 
do I." , 

"Simply an old-fashioned prejudice be- 
cause the woman's got a tail. Those old 
frumps at Wampach's are quite of your 
opinion." 

Melville shrugged his shoulders. 

" And so I suppose you're going to bully 
and threaten on account of Miss Glendower. 
4 . . You'll do no good." 

" May I ask what you are going to do ? " 

" What a good aunt always does." 

"And that ?" 

" Let him do what he likes." 

" Suppose he wants to drown himself ? " 

" My dear Mr. Milvain, Harry isn't a 
Fool." 

11 I've told you she's a mermaid." 

11 Ten times." 

A constrained silence fell between them. 

It became apparent they were near the 
Folkestone lift. 
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' You'll do no good," said Lady Poyntir 
Mallow. 

Melville's escort concluded at the 
station. There the lady turned upo: 
him. 

"I'm greatly obliged to you for coming, 
Mr. Milvain," she said ; " and very glad to 
hear your views of this matter. It's a peculiar 
business, but I hope we're sensible people. 
You think over what I have said. As ; 
friend of Harry's. You are a friend 

Iarry's? " 
" We've known each other some years." 
" I feel sure you will come round to my 
lint of view, sooner or later. It 
oDviously the best thing for him." 
" There's Miss Glendower." 
" If Miss Glendower is a womanly woma 
she will be ready to make any sacrifice foi 
his good." 

And with that they parted. 

In the course of another minute Melvill 
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found himself on the side of the road opposite 
the lift station, regarding the ascending car. 
The boldly trimmed bonnet, vivid, erect, 
assertive, went gliding upward, a perfect 
embodiment of sound common-sense. His 
mind was lapsing once again into disorder ; 
he was stunned, as it were, by the vigour of 
her ladyship's view. Could anyone not ab- 
solutely right be quite so clear and emphatic ? 
And if so, what became of all that oppression 
of foreboding, that sinister promise of an 
escape, that whisper of "other dreams," 
that had dominated his mind only a short 
half-hour before ? 

He turned his face back to Sandgate, a 
theatre of warring doubts. Quite vividly he 
could see the Sea Lady as Lady Poynting 
Mallow saw her, as something pink and solid 
and smart and wealthy, and indeed quite 
abominably vulgar, and yet quite as vividly 
he recalled her as she had talked to him 
in the garden, her face of shadows, her 
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eyes of deep mystery, and the whisper 
that made all the world about him no 
more than a flimsy thin curtain before 
vague and wonderful and hitherto quite 
unsuspected things. 



V 

Chatteris was leaning against the railings. 
He started violently at Melville's hand upon 
his shoulder. They made awkward greet- 
ings. 

" The fact is," said Melville, " I— I have 
been asked to talk to you." 

" Don't apologise," said Chatteris. " I'm 
glad to have it out with someone." 

There was a brief silence. 

They stood side by side — looking down 
upon the Harbour. Behind them the evening 
band played remotely, and the black little 
promenaders went to and fro under the tall 
electric lights. I think Chatteris decided to 
be very self-possessed at first, — a man of 
the world. 
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' It's a gorgeous night," he said. 

"Glorious," said Melville, playing in the 
key set. 

He clicked his cutter on a cigar. " There 
was something you wanted me to tell 
you — " 

"I know all that," said Chatteris, with 
the shoulder towards Melville becoming 
obtrusive. "I know everything." 

I" You have seen and talked to her ? " 
"Several times." 
There was perhaps a minute's pause. 
"What are you going to do?" asked 
elville. 

Chatteris made no answer, and Melville 
did not repeat his question. 

Presently Chatteris turned about. " Let's 
walk," he said, and they paced westward, 
side by side. 

He made a little speech. "I'm sorry to 
give everybody all this trouble," he said with 
an air of having prepared his sentences ; " I 
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suppose there is no question that I have 
behaved like an ass. I am profoundly sorry. 
Largely it is my own fault. But you know 
— so far as the overt kick-up goes — there is 
a certain amount of blame attaches to our 
outspoken friend Mrs. Bunting." 

" I'm afraid there is," Melville admitted. 

11 You know there are times when one is 
under the necessity of having moods. It 
doesn't help them to drag them into general 
discussion." 

" The mischiefs done." 

"You know Adeline seems to have ob- 
jected to the presence of — this Sea Lady, at 
a very early stage. Mrs. Bunting overruled 
her. Afterwards when there was trouble 
she seems to have tried to make up for 
it." 

" I didn't know Miss Glendower had 
objected." 

"She did. She seems to have seen — 
ahead." 
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Chatteris reflected. "Of course all th; 
doesn't excuse me in the least. But it's a 
sort of excuse for your being dragged in 
this bother." 

He said something less distinctly about 
"stupid bother" and " private affairs. 

They found themselves drawing near 
band and already on the outskirts of its ten 
tory of votaries. Its cheerful rhythms bee; 
insistent. The canopy of the stand was a 
focus of bright light, music • stands and 
instruments sent out beams of reflected 
brilliance, and a luminous red conductor in 
the midst of the lantern guided the ratati 
tat, ratatoo-tat of a popular air. Voii 
detached fragments of conversation, came 
our talkers and mingled impertinently w: 
their thoughts. 

' I wouldn't 'ave no truck wiv 'im, not 
after thet," said a young person to her friend. 

' Let's get out of this," said Chattel 
abruptly. 
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They turned aside from the high path of 
the Leas to the head of some steps that led 
down the declivity. In a few moments it 
was as if those imposing fronts of stucco, 
those many - windowed hotels, the electric 
lights on the tall masts, the band-stand and 
miscellaneous holiday British Public, had 
never existed. It is one of Folkestone's best 
effects, that black quietness under the very 
feet of a crowd. They no longer heard the 
band even, only a remote suggestion of music 
filtered to them over the brow. The black- 
treed slopes fell from them to the surf below, 
and out at sea were the lights of many ships. 
Away to the westward like a swarm of fire- 
flies hung the lights of Hythe. The two 
men sat down on a vacant seat in the dim- 
ness. For a time neither spoke. Chatteris 
impressed Melville with an air of being on 
the defensive. He murmured in a medi- 
tative undertone, " I wouldn't 'ave no truck 
wiv 'im, not after diet." 
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'I will admit by every standard,' 
said aloud, " that I have been flappy 
and feeble and wrong. Very. In these 
things there is a prescribed and definite 
course. To hesitate, to have two points 
of view, is condemned by all right-think- 
ing people. . . . Still — one has the two 
points of view. . . . You have come up froi 
Sandgate ? " 

"Yes." 

" Did you see Miss Glendower?" 

"Yes." 

" Talked to her ? . . . I suppose — . Wh 
do you think of her ? " 

His cigar glowed into an expectant brigh 1 
ness while Melville hesitated at his answei 
and showed his eyes thoughtful upon Me 
ville's face. 

"I've never thought her — " Melville 
sought more diplomatic phrasing. " I've 
never found her exceptionally attractiv 
before. Handsome, you know, but not- 
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winning. But this time, she seemed . 
rather splendid." 

11 She is," said Chatteris, " she is." 

He sat forward and began flicking 
imaginary ash from the end of his cigar. 

"She is splendid," he admitted. " You — 
only begin to imagine. You don't, my dear 
man, know that girl. She is not — quite — in 
your line. She is, I assure you, the 
straightest and cleanest and clearest human 
being I have ever met. She believes so 
firmly, she does right so simply, there is a 
sort of queenly benevolence, a sort of in- 
tegrity of benevolence — " 

He left the sentence unfinished, as though 
unfinished it completely expressed his thought. 

11 She wants you to go back to her," said 
Melville bluntly. 

" I know," said Chatteris, and flicked again 
at that ghostly ash. " She has written that 
. . . . That's just where her complete 
magnificence comes in. She doesn't fence 
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and fool about, as the she-women do. SI 
doesn't squawk and say you've insulted me 
and everything's at an end, and she doesn't 
squawk and say for God's sake come back to 
me! She doesn't say she ' won't 'ave no truck 
wiv me, not after this.' She writes — straigl 
I don't believe, Melville, I half knew hi 
ntil all this business came up. She comes 
Before that, it was, as you said, 
and I quite perceive — I perceived all aloi 
-a little too — statistical." 

He became meditative, and his 
glow waned and presently vanished all 
;ether. 
" You are going back ? " 
"By Jove! Yes." 

Melville stirred slightly, and then they 
both sat rigidly quiet for a space. Then 
abruptly Chatteris flung away his i 
cigar. He seemed to fling many 
things away with that dim gesture, 
course," he said, " 1 shall go back. 
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" It is not my fault," he insisted, "that this 
trouble, this separation, has ever arisen. I 
was moody, I was preoccupied I know — 
things had got into my head. But if I'd 
been left alone. . . . 

" I have been forced into this position," he 
summarised. 

"You understand," said Melville, "that — 
though I think matters are undefined and 
distressing just now — I don't attach blame — 
anywhere." 

"You're open-minded," said Chatteris. 
"That's just your way. And I can imagine 
how all this upset and discomfort distresses 
you. You're awfully good to keep so open- 
minded and not to make me an utter outcast, 
an ill-regulated disturber of the order of the 
world." 

" It's a distressing state of affairs," said 
Melville. "But perhaps I understand the 
forces pulling at you — better than you 
imagine." 
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" They're very simple, I suppose." 

" Very." 

"And yet — ?" 

"Well?" 

He seemed to hesitate at a danger* 
topic. "The other," he said. 

Melville's silence bade him go on. 

He plunged from his prepared attitude. 
" What is it ? Why should — this being — 
come into my life, as she has done, if it is so 
simple? What is there about her, or me, 
that has pulled me so astray ? She has, you 
know. Here we are at sixes and sevens! 
It's not the situation, it's the mental conflict. 
Why am I pulled about ? She has got into 
my imagination. How? I haven't 
remotest idea." 

" She's beautiful," meditated Melville. 

" She's beautiful, certainly. But so is Mis 
Glendower." 

" She's very beautiful. I'm not blind 
Chatteris. She's beautiful in a different way. 
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"Yes, but that's only the name for the 
effect Why is she very beautiful ? " 

Melville shrugged his shoulders. 

" She's not beautiful to everyone." 

"You mean?" 

" Bunting keeps calm." 

■« Oh— he— ! " 

"And other people don't seem to see it — 
as I do." 

" Some people seem to see no beauty at 
all, as we do. With emotion, that is." 

"Why doze/*?" 

" We see — finer." 

"Do we? Is it finer? Why should it 

be finer to see beauty where it is fatal to 

us to see it? Why? Unless we are to 

believe there is no reason in things, why 

should this — impossibility be beautiful to 

anyone, anyhow? Put it as a matter of 

reason, Melville. Why should her smile be 

so sweet to me, why should her voice move 

me ? Why hers and not Adelines ? Adeline 
18 
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has straight eyes and clear eyes and 
eyes, — and all the difference there can be, 
what is it? An infinitesimal curving of 
the lid, an infinitesimal difference in the 
lashes — and it shatters everything — in this 
way. Who could measure the difference, 
who could tell the quality that makes me 
swim in the sound of her voice ? . . . 
The difference? After all, it's a visible 
thing, it's a material thing! It's in my 
eyes. By Jove!" he laughed abruptly. 
"Imagine old Helmholtz trying to gauge 
it with a battery of resonators, or Spencer 
in the light of Evolution and the Environ- 
ment explaining it away ! " 

" These things are beyond measurement," 
said Melville. 

" Not if you measure them by their effect," 
said Chatteris. " And anyhow, why do they 
take us ? That is the question I can't get 
away from just now." 

My cousin meditated, no doubt with his 
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hands deep in his trouser pockets. " It is 
illusion/' he said. " It is a sort of glamour. 
After all, look at it squarely. What is she ? 
What can she give you ? She promises you 
vague somethings. . . . She is a snare, she 
is deception. She is the beautiful mask — " 
He hesitated. 

" Yes ?*' said Chatteris after a pause. 

41 She is — for you and all the realities of 
life, she means — " 

" Yes ? " 

" Death. . , ." 

" Yes," said Chatteris. " I know." 

And then again, " I know. 

" There is nothing for me to learn about 
that," he said. " But why — why should the 
mask of death be beautiful? After all — 
.... We get our duty by good hard 
reasoning? Why should reason and justice 
carry everything? Perhaps, after all, there 
are things beyond our reason ; perhaps, after 
all, Desire has a claim on us?" 
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He stopped interrogatively, and Melvi! 
was profound. " I think," said my cousin at 
last, " Desire has a claim on us. Beauty 
any rate — 

'I mean," he explained, "we are hui 
beings. We are matter with minds growing 
out of ourselves. We reach downward 
into the beautiful wonderland of matter, and 
upward to something — ." He stopped, from 
sheer dissatisfaction with the image. 
another direction, anyhow," he tried feel 
He jumped at something that was not quite 
his meaning. "Man is a sort of half-way 
house — he must compromise." 

' As you do?" 

" Well. Yes. I try to strike a balance, 

"A few old engravings, — good I suppose 
— a little luxury in furniture and dowers, a 
few things that come within your means, 
Art — in moderation, and a few kindly acts 
of the pleasanter sort, a certain respect for 
truth, Duty — also in moderation. Eh ? It's 
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just that even balance that I cannot contrive. 
I cannot sit down to the oatmeal of this 
daily life and wash it down with a temperate 
draught of Beauty and water. Art! . . . 
I suppose I'm voracious, I'm one of the 
unfit — for the civilised stage. I've sat down 
once, IVe sat down twice, to perfectly sane, 
secure, and reasonable things. . . . It's not 
my way." 

He repeated, "It's not my way." 
Melville, I think, said nothing to that He 
was distracted from the immediate topic by 
the discussion of his own way of living. He 
was - lost in egotistical comparisons. No 
doubt he was on the verge of saying, as 
most of us would have been under the 
circumstances : " I don't think you quite 
understand my position." 

" But, after all ! what is the good of talking 
in this way ?" exclaimed Chatteris abruptly. 
"I am simply trying to elevate the whole 
business by dragging in these wider questions. 
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It's justification, when I didn't mean 
justify. I have to choose between life 
with Adeline and this Woman out of the 
Sea." 

" Who is death." 

" How do I know she is death ? " 

" But you said you had made 
choice ! " 

" I have." 

He seemed to recollect. 

" I have," he corroborated. " I told you. 
I am going back to see Miss Glendower 
to-morrow. 

" Yes." He recalled further portions of 
what I believe was some prepared and 
ready-phrased decision — some decision from 
which the conversation had drifted. " The 
plain and simple fact is this, the need of my 
life is discipline, the habit of persistence, of 
ignoring side issues and wandering thoughts. 
Discipline ! " 
' And Work." 
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11 Work, if you like to put it so ; it's the 
same thing. The trouble so far has been, I 
haven't worked hard enough. I've stopped 
to speak to the woman by the wayside. 
I've paltered with compromise, and the other 
thing has caught me. ... I've got to 
renounce it, that is all.' 1 

"It isn't that your work is contempt- 
ible." 

"By Jove! No. It's — arduous. It has 
its dusty moments. There are places 
to climb that are not only steep but 
muddy — " 

"The world wants leaders. It gives a 
man of your class a great deal. Leisure. 
Honour. Training and high tradi- 
tions. . . . 

" And it expects something back. I know. 
I am wrong — have been wrong, anyhow. 
This dream has taken me wonderfully. And 
I must renounce it. After all, it is not so 
much — to renounce a dream. It's no more 
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than deciding to live. There are bij 
in the world for men to do." 

Melville produced an elaborate 
" If there is no Venus Anadyome 
said, "there is Michael and his Swor 
"The stern angel in armour 
then he had a good palpable dn 
slash, and not his own Desires, 
our way nowadays is to arrange 
with the dragons somehow, ra 
Minimum Wage and get a better ] 
for the Working Classes by hool 
crook, — give as much as we get." 

Melville does not think that wa 
treatment of his suggestion. 

" No," said Chatteris, " I've n 
about the choice. I'm going to fall 
the species ; I'm going to take my 
the ranks in that great battle for t 
which is the meaning of life. I 
moral cold bath, and I mean to t 
This lax dalliance with dreams an 
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must end. I will make a time-table for my 
hours and a rule for my life, I will entangle 
my honour in controversies, I will give myself 
to Service, as a man should do. Clean- 
handed work, struggle and performance." 

"And there is Miss Glendower, you 
know." 

"Rather!" said Chatteris, with a faint 
touch of insincerity. "Tall and straight- 
eyed and capable. By Jove ! if there's to 
be no Venus Anadyomene, at any rate there 
will be Pallas Athene. It is she who plays 
the reconciler." 

And then, to Melville's amazement, he said 
these words : "// won't be so bad, you know" 

Melville restrained a movement of im- 
patience, he tells me, at that. 

Then Chatteris, he says, broke into a 
sort of speech. "The case is tried," he 
said, "the judgment has been given. I 
am that I am. I've been through it all 
and worked it out. I am a man and I 
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must go a man's way. There is Desin 
the light and guide of the world, a beacon 
on a headland blazing out. Let it burn ! 
Let it burn ! The road runs near it and 
by it — and past. . . . I've made my choice. 
I've got to be a man, I've got to live a 
man and die a man and carry the bur- 
then of my class and time. There it is! 
I've had the Dream, but you see I keep 
hold of reason. Here, with the flame 
burning I renounce it I make my 
choice. . . . Renunciation! Always — re- 
nunciation! That is life for all of us. We 
have desires, only to deny them, senses 
that we all must starve. We can live 
only as a part of ourselves. Why should 
/ be exempt? For me she is evil. Foi 
me she is death. . . , 

' Only, why have I seen her face ? Wh 
have I heard her voice ? . . ." 



VI 

They walked out of the shadows and 
up a long sloping path until Sandgate, 
as a little line of lights, came into view 
below. Presently they came out upon the 
brow and walked together (the band play- 
ing with a remote and sweetened indis- 
tinctness far away behind them) towards 
the cliff at the end. They stood for a 
litde while^ in silence looking down. Mel- 
ville made a guess at his companion's 
thoughts. 

"Why not come down to-night?" he 
asked. 

" On a night like this ! " Chatteris turned 
about suddenly and regarded the moonlight 
and the sea. He stood quite still for a space, 
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and that cold white radiance gave an illusory 
strength and decision to his face. "No," 
he said at last, and the word was almost a 

h. 

"Go down to the girl below there? End 
the thing. She will be there, thinking of 
you — " 

" No," said Chatteris, " No." 

" It's not ten yet," Melville tried again. 

Chatteris thought. "No," he answered, 
"not to-night. To-morrow, in the light of 
every-day. 

" I want a good grey honest day," 
said, " with a south - west wind. . 
These still soft nights ! How can 
expect me to do anything of that ; 
to-night? " 

And then he murmured as though 
found the word a satisfying word to repeal 
" Renunciation. 

" By Jove ! " he said with the most astonish- 
ing transition, " but this is a night out of 
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fairyland! Look at the lights of those 
windows below there and then up — up into 
this enormous blue of sky. And there, as 
though it was fainting in this excess of 
moonlight — shines one star." 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTH 

MOONSHINE TRIUMPHANT 

I 

JUST precisely what happened after that 
has been the most impossible thing to 
disinter. I have given all the things 
that Melville remembered were said, I have 
linked them into a conversation and checked 
them by my cousin's after-thoughts, and finally 
I have read the whole thing over to hii 
It is of course no verbatim rendering, but 
is, he says, closely after the manner of thi 
talk ; the gist was that, and things of that s< 
were said. And when he left Chatteris 
fully believed the final and conclusive thing 
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settlement, there still remained a tangible 
reality capable of action — the Sea Lady. 
What was she going to do ? The thought 
toppled him back in a web of perplexities 
again. It carried him back in a state of 
inconclusive interrogation past Lummidge's 
Hotel. 

The two men had gone back to the Mitro- 
pole and had parted with a firm handclasp 
outside the glare of the big doorway. Chat- 
teris went straight in, Melville fancies, but 
he is not sure. I understand Melville had 
some private thinking to do on his own 
account, and I conceive him walking away 
in a state of profound preoccupation. After- 
wards, when the fact that the Sea Lady 
was not to be abolished by Renunciations 
cropped up in his mind, he passed back 
along the Leas as I have said. His incon- 
clusive interrogations elicited at the utmost 
that Lummidge's Private and Family Hotel 
is singularly like any other hotel of its class. 
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Its windows told no secrets. And thi 
Melville's narrative ends. 

With that my circumstantial record neces- 
sarily comes to an end also. There are 
sources, of course, and glimpses. Parker 
refuses, unhappily — as I explained. The 
chief of these sources are, firstly, Gooch, the 
valet employed by Chatteris ; and, secondly, 
the hall porter of Lummidge's Private and 
Family Hotel. 

The valet's evidence is precise, but hi 
air of being irrelevant. He witnesses 
at a quarter past eleven he went up to ask 
Chatteris if there was anything more to do 
that night, and found him seated in an 
arm-chair before the open window, with his 
chin upon his hands, staring at nothing — 
which, indeed, as Schopenhauer observes ii 
his crowning passage, is the whole of hu: 
life. 

" More to do ? " said Chatteris. 

" Yessir," said the valet. 
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"Nothing," said Chatteris, "absolutely 
nothing." And the valet, finding this answer 
quite satisfactory, wished him good-night and 
departed. 

Probably Chatteris remained in this atti- 
tude for a considerable time — half an hour, 
perhaps, or more. Slowly, it would seem, 
his mood underwent a change. At some 
definite moment it must have been that his 
lethargic meditation gave way to a strange 
activity, to a sort of hysterical reaction 
against his resolves and renunciations. 
His first action seems to me grotesque 
— and grotesquely pathetic. He went into 
his dressing-room, and in the morning " his 
clo'es," said the valet, "was shied about as 
though Vd lost a ticket." This poor wor- 
shipper of beauty and the dream — shaved! 
He shaved and washed and he brushed his 
hair, and, so his valet testifies, one of the 
brushes got ' shied ' behind the bed. Even 

this throwing about of brushes seems to me 
19 
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to do little or nothing to palliate his poo 
human preoccupation with the toilette. He 
changed his grey flannels — which suited 
him very well — for his white ones, which 
uited him extremely. He must deliber- 
ately and conscientiously have made him- 
;lf quite ' lovely,' as a schoolgirl would 
ave put it. 

And having capped his great " Renunc 
tion " by these proceedings, he seems to havi 
gone straight to Lummidge's Private 
Family Hotel and demanded to see the Se 
Lady. 

She had retired. 

This came from Parker, and was deliver* 
in a chilling manner by the hall porter. 

Chatteris swore at the hall porter. " Te 
her I'm here," he said. 

" She's retired," said the hall porter witl 
official severity. 

"Will you tell her I'm here?'' said Chat- 
teris, suddenly white. 
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"What name, Sir?" said the hall porter, 
in order, as he explains, " to avoid a frackass." 

"Chatteris. Tell her I must see her now. 
Do you hear, — now ? " 

The hall porter went up to Parker, and 
came half-way back. He wished to good- 
ness he was not a hall porter. The manager 
had gone out — it was a stagnant hour. He 
decided to try Parker again ; he raised his 
voice as he spoke to her. 

The Sea Lady called to Parker from the 
inner room. There was an interval of 
tension. 

I gather the Sea Lady put on a loose 
wrap, and the faithful Parker either carried 
her or sufficiently helped her from her bed- 
room to the couch in the little sitting-room. 
In the meanwhile the hall porter hovered on 
the stairs, praying for the manager — prayers 
that went unanswered — and Chatteris fumed 
below. Then we have a glimpse of the Sea 
Lady. 
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1 1 see her just in the crack of the door,' 



like I 

type 
all i 



said the porter, " as that maid of hers opened 
it. She was raised up on her hands, and 
turned so towards the door. Looking exactl 
like this — " 

And the hall porter, who has an Irish 
of face, short nose, long upper lip, and 
all the rest of it, and who has further 
neglected his dentist, projected his face sud- 
denly, opened his eyes very wide, and slowly 
curved his mouth into a fixed smile, and so 
remained until he judged the effect on 
was complete. 

Parker, a little flushed, but resolutely 
flattening everything to the quality of the 
commonplace, emerged upon him suddenly. 
Miss Waters could see Mr. Chatteris for ; 
few minutes. She was emphatic with 
" Miss Waters," the more emphatic for all the 
insurgent stress of the goddess, protestingly 
emphatic. And Chatteris went up, white 
and resolved, to that smiling expectant 
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presence. No one witnessed their meeting 
but Parker — assuredly Parker could not 
resist seeing that, but Parker is silent — 
Parker preserves a silence that rubies could 
not break. 

All I know is this much from the 
porter : 

"When I said she was up there and 
would see him," he says, "the way he 
rooshed up was outrageous. This is a 
Private Family Hotel. Of course one sees 
things at times even here, but — 

" I couldn't find the manager to tell 'im," 
said the hall porter. "And what was / 
authorised to do ? 

" For a bit they talked with the door 
open, and then it was shut. That maid of 
hers did it — I lay." 

I asked an ignoble question. 

"Couldn't ketch a word," said the hall 
porter. " Dropped to whispers — instanter." 



II 

And afterwards — 

It was within ten minutes of one that 
Parker, conferring an amount of decorum 
on the request beyond the power of 
any other living being, descended to 
demand — of all conceivable things — the 
bath-chair ! 

" I got it," said the hall porter with 
inimitable profundity. 

And then, having let me realise the 
fulness of that, he said, "They never used 
it!" 

"No?" 

" No ! He carried her down in his arms." 

"And out?" 

"And out!" 
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He was difficult to follow in his description 
of the Sea Lady. She wore her wrap, it 
seems, and she was "like a statue" — what- 
ever he may have meant by that Certainly 
not that she was impassive. "Only," said 
the porter, "she was alive." One arm was 
bare, I know, and her hair was down, a 
tossing mass of gold. 

"He looked, you know, like a man who's 
screwed himself up. 

" She had one hand holding his hair— yes, 
holding his hair, with her fingers in among 
ii. . . . 

" And when she see my face she threw her 
head back, laughing at me. 

" As much as to say, € Got 'im ! ' 

" Laughed at me, she did. Bubblin* over." 

I stood for a moment conceiving this 
extraordinary picture. Then a question 
occurred to me. 

" Did he laugh?" I asked. 

" Gord bless you, Sir — laugh ! No / " 



Ill 



The definite story ends 



the warm light 
outside Lummidge's Private and Family 
Hotel. One sees that bright solitude of the 
Leas stretching white and blank — deserted 
as only a seaside front in the small hours can 
be deserted — and all its electric light ablaze. 
And then the dark line of the edge where 
the cliff drops down to the under-cliff and sea. 
And beyond, moonlit, the Channel and its 
incessant ships. Outside the front of the 
hotel, which is one of a great array of pallid 
white facades, stands this little black figure 
of a hall porter, staring stupidly into the 
warm and luminous mystery of the night 
that has swallowed Sea Lady and Chatteris 
together. And he is the sole living thing i 



ilk: 



picture. 
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There is a little shelter set in the brow of 
the Leas wherein, during the winter season, 
a string band plays. Close by there are 
steps that go down precipitously to the 
Lower Road below. Down these it must 
have been they went together, hastening 
downward out of this life of ours to unknown 
and inconceivable things. So it is I seem to 
see them ; and surely, though he was not in a 
laughing mood, there was now no doubt nor 
resignation in his face. Assuredly now he 
had found himself, for a time at least he was 
sure of himself, and that at least cannot be 
misery, though it lead straight through a few 
swift strides to death. 

They went down through the soft moon- 
light, tall and white and splendid, interlocked, 
with his arms about her, his brow to her 
white shoulder and her hair about his face. 
And she, I suppose, smiled above him and 
caressed him and whispered to him. For a 
moment they must have glowed under the 
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warm light of the lamp that is half-way 
down the steps there, and then the shadows 
closed about them. He must have crossed 
the road with her, through the laced moon- 
light of the tree shadows, and through the 
shrubs and bushes of the under-cliff, into the 
shadeless moon glare of the beach. There 
was no one to see that last descent, to tell 
whether for a moment he looked back 
before he waded into the phosphorescence, 
and for a little swam with her, and pres- 
ently swam no longer, and so was no more 
to be seen by anyone in this grey world 
of men. 

Did he look back, I wonder? They swam 
together for a little while, the man and the 
sea goddess who had come for him, with 
the sky above them and the water about 
them all, warmly filled with the moonlight 
and the glamour of phosphorescent things. 
It was no time for him to think of truth, 
nor of the honest duties he had left behind 
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him, as they swam together into the un- 
4 known. And of the end I can only guess 
and dream. Did there come a sudden 
horror upon him at the last, a sudden 
perception of infinite error, and was he 
drawn down, swiftly and terribly, a bubbling 
repentance, into those unknown deeps? 
Or was she tender and wonderful to the 
last, and did she wrap her arms about 
him and draw him down, down until the 
soft waters closed above him, down into a 
gentle ecstasy of death ? 

Into these things we cannot pry or follow, 
and on the margin of the softly breathing 
water the story of Chatteris must end. For 
the tailpiece to that let us put that policeman 
who in the small hours before dawn came 
upon the wrap the Sea Lady had been 
wearing, just as the tide overtook it. It was 
not the sort of garment low people some- 
times throw away — it was a soft and costly 
wrap. I seem to see him perplexed and 
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dubious, wrap in charge over his arm and 
lantern in hand, scanning first the white 
beach and black bushes behind him and then 
staring out to sea. It was the inexplicable 
abandonment of a thoroughly comfortable 
and desirable thing. 

"What are people up to?" one figures 
him asking, this simple citizen of a plain 
and obvious world. " What do such things 
mean? 

" To throw away such an excellent 
wrap . . . I" 

In all the southward heaven there were 
only a planet and the sinking moon, and 
from his feet a path of quivering light must 
have started and ran up to the extreme dark 
edge before him of the sky. Ever and again 
the darkness east and west of that glory 
would be lit by a momentary gleam of phos- 
phorescence ; and far out the lights of ships 
were shining bright and yellow. Across its 
shimmer a black fishing smack was gliding 
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out of mystery into mystery. Dungeness 
shone from the west a pin-point of red 
light, and in the east the tireless glare of 
that great beacon on Gris-nez wheeled 
athwart the sky and vanished and came 
again. 

I picture the interrogation of his lantern 
going out for a little way, a stain of faint 
pink curiosity upon the mysterious vast 
serenity of night. 



THE END 
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tions. Fifth Edition. Large Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. Withnumer- 
ous Plans and Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. 6*. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. Fifth Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STIT1QNS. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by 
S. Baring-Gould and H. F. Shbppard. 
Demy 4/0. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England, 
with their Melodies. Collected by S. 
Baring • Gould, M.A., and H. F. Shep- 
pard, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts /., //., 
///., 3*. each. Part. IV., $s. In One 
Volume } French Morocco, i$s, 

* A rich collection of humour, pathos, 
grace,and poetic fancy.' — Saturday Review, 

S. E. Bally. A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo, as. 

[Commercial Series. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition* Crown Bvo. as. 

[Commercial Series. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. 
With Vocabulary. Crown Bvo. as. 

[Commercial Series. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Crown 
Bvo, as. 6d. [Commercial Series. 

W. E. Barnes, D.D. ISAIAH. Two 
Volumes. Fcaf. Bvo. as. net each. Vol. 1. 
With Map. [Churchman's Bible. 

Mrs. P. A Barnett A LITTLE BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Pott Bvo. 
Cloth, is. 6d. net; leather, as. 6d. net, 

[Little Library. 
R. R. N. Baron, M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Crown Bvo, as, 6d\ 
Key, 3J. net. 

H. M. Barron, M.A, Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS ON 
VARIOUS OCCASIONS AND SUB- 
JECTS. With a Preface by Canon Scott 
Holland. Crown Bvo 35. id. 
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C. F. BMtfcblB, M.A., Professor of Eeon. 
omits it Trinity College, Dublin. THE 
COMMERCE OF NATIONS. •Stoma' 

[Social Questions Scries. 
H. M. Eatson. See Edward Fit*GeraJ<L 



iiii«( ' [Little Library! 



small compass "to Hi" books of die Bible!* 



l-IL.LIiJAI, INTRODUCTION. 
Em 71.6,/. 

• II maltes available 10 lire ordinary rca, 

I he best sriiolnvahip of the day in the ti 

■::n ".ki.-ii.rn. WeUnowof 



S. C. Benson, M.A. THE LIFE OK 
LORD TENNYSON. With n Ulustra. 
lions. fe/.tw. Clalk.ft.6d.; Lt " 



M. Bidei. See Parmentier. 
CBlgg.D.D. See St. Augustine, A Kem 
and William Law. 



ly. /'Vo/. 

■ 



T. Herbert Bindley, E.D. THE OECU. 

" documents of the 

ith Introductions and Notts. 



FAITH. 



A historical account of Ihe Creeds. 
William Blalte. See Little Library. 
B. Blaxlano, M.A. THE SONG OF 
SONGS. Being Selections from St. ~ 
; /t.,lke: 



George B 



:.,, ■'-.. 



A. BolBragon. Captain. TH 
MASSACRE. Stcmd Edili 



K GUIDE TO E 



Notes, by J. W. Stanuhioge, B.D., tati 

■ ■..-, ., :. . 

Bit* Clalk, *r.; icalkrr, aj. id. Kit 

I Library of Devoti 
F, C. Boon, B.A. A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPH" ' 
NATIONS, O 



OF fori; it, 



[Commercial Series. 
George Borrow. LAVENGRO. Editd 
by F. HiKoES GnooMB. Tiva Viiuni, 

rotate, totctmbrnttcba,*!. ' ' 
liathir.v.id.mt. [Little 

J. Rltiema Boa. AGRICULTURAL 

woutu Davis, M.A. Willi cn'Iri-rodurii,; 

l.y Ei.easoh A. Omiir,,...!,, F. E. S. 

ii3 Illustrations. Cr. 8tw. 31. 6d. 
C. 0. Butting. B.A. JUNIOR LATIN 

EXAMINATION' FAPERS. ^V<t'.SK>.ii. 

[Junior E*aminition S010 

E. M. B0Wd«IL THE EXAMPLE OF 

BUDDHA: Being Quoiatimn fro- 

llmMtn-,1 Literature for each Day in " 

E. Bcrtnnaker. THE HOUSING 
tin; wording classes, r-. 
bvj. u.W [Social Questions Set 

F. G. Brabant, M.A. SUSSEX, nw 

trntr.l by i'.. It. New. Felt <iv.: CI.-i 



liillel 



-All,,;. 






Miss M. Erodriclt and Hisg Andenon 
Morton, A Concise hanl>i:o- :■ 
OF EGYPTIAN ARCH.EOLOGV. 
Villiinani Illustrations. CnWKSw. " 
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E.T.BTOOU. S« F. J. Hamilton. 

O-Brownliw, M.A. A SHORT HISTORY 
OFMEDLEVAL ITALY, a. p. njo-ryo. 
I* TV Vtlmmtt. Cmm Sew. 51. auk. 
Vol. 1. 1350-1*09, — Guclphs and Ghibellines. 
Vol- lb 1409-1,50.— The Ago of the Coo- 
dottieri. 

J. Buchan. Se* Itaak Walton, 

Miss Brllley. Sec Lady Dilke. 

Joint Banyan. THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, -with an Introduction, 
byCE Fibth, M.A. With 39 Illustra. 
lions by R-Akkisg Bell. Cr.ivt. 6s. 
■Thebes* "PUgrim'sFrogreW''— 

Educational Timur. 

a. J. BrtrcB, M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. With 



A. B. Burn. B.D., EiamiEung Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Lichfield. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE CREEDS. Dim/ton. ior.64 

'"■- 3l oolu of Theology. 

n»K«r~ J - l -' A '•■■ 

I H. Burn, Bin., f. .k. a manual 
OF CONSOLATION FROM THE 
SAINTS AND FATHERS. Pstt Btw. 
CMi,3t.i hathtr, ar. id. tut. 

[ Library of Devotion. 

Robert Bom*, the poems of 

ROBERT BURNS. Edited by Armani. 



osophy of religion 

LAND AND. AMERICA Deny Bed. 

ioi.&£ IHandbooksofTheology. 

' Dr. Caldecott treats the subject u we 

treated. '— Ckxrek Timu. 

•A lucid and informative account, which 
certainly deserves a place in every philo- 
sophical library.'— Saitma*. 
D B. Caldenrood, Headniaster of the Nor. 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN BUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 

id three Books, price id., ad., and yL 

B. M. and A. J. Carlyle, M.A. BISHOP 

LATIMER. With Portrait. Cnra-re too. 



[Leaden of Religion 



Lord Oherterneld, the letters of, 



Cnrlfttan. 

»NDS. Wiio 

Haps. Dmylvo. 



THE CAROLINE 
many Illustrations and 
1» 6d. «(. 



SELECT ORATIONS (Pro Milone, Pro 
Murena,Philippid[l.,InCatilinarn). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blmistok M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Crvcvs Btw. 51. (Classical Translations. 

DE NATURA DEORUM. Translated 
by F. Buooit*, M.A, late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oaford. Cmmtw._y.6d. 

[Classical Translations. 



F. A. Clark-, M. 



[Classical Transbiiooi, 
. BISHOP KEN. With 

-■jo. y. id. 

[Leaders of Religion. 



&ttOnlr>eca:,M.n. I 



J. 0. Colling, M.A. See Tennyson. 

W. E. Collins, M.A THE BEGINNINGS 

OF EKGT.ISH CHRISTIANITY. With 

Map. 0™»8iw, 3S.6d. 

(Churchman's Library. 
A. H. COOK, M.A. See E. C Merchant. 
R, W. Cooke-Taylor. THE FACTORY 

SYSTEM. Cream tvs. u. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 
Marie CoreUi. THE PASSING OF THE 

GREAT QUEEN: ATribntetothe Noble 

Life of Victoria Regina. SmaJl^U. it. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Sm-tfe. 11. 



OiOH. DANTE'S GARDEN. 

rontispieee. Srcimd EdititH. 
cleth «, 6d. ; Italktr, _t. 60. 
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Hirold COX, B. 

W.J. Craig. See Shakespeare. 

W. A. CmlEiB. A PRIMER OF BURNS, 



sr. 6rf. net. Ll-ittle Library. 

F. «. Crawford. See Mary C. Darinon 
C. O. Crump, M,A. Sec Thomas Ellwood. 
F. H. E. Cnnliffe 

lc:-, Oif-.til. ' 
liOLU WAR. 



i HISTORY OF THE 



iWf. I''.'.'. /.,! 



E. L. Cutta, D.D, AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. With Portrait. Cnnon 
Bm 3 J- o.Y, [Leaders of Religion. 



The record of the work of the celebrate. 

:■■ !■.' .. ■ ■ . 

The book u a history of the finest black -and 
white v.-.,rk of the nineteenth century. 



BISHOP WILBER- 

Portrait. Cnnm 8™. 

[Leaders of Relic ion. 



Dante Alignleri. LA COMMF.llIA DI 

DANTE. The Italian Ten edited by 

PAiiETTo¥KBEE,Liu.U.,M.A. Dtmy^no. 

CiU If*. Si. 6,/. Ala, Crmrn BtM> 6r. 

[Methuen's Standard Library. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cakv. Edited by Paget 



i, LitLD., M.A Pet! 



eitiA, 



vBca,LiLt.D..M.A. Pttttce. 
[Little Library. 



bierl hy H..F 



OF 1 



Edile 



Btw. Cle\k, 

II. 6J. nit; liatilr, u 6rf. nrt. 

[Little Library 

See also Paget Toynhee. 

A C. Deane. Edited by. A I.ITTI.L 

1!!'0K OF LIGHT VF.RSF " 



rUtlle Li Wary. 



(■.■-/•■: 
Leon DeliMo. the metric system. 

DemoathBiiBB : THE OLYNTHIACS 
AMD 1MLIPPICS. " 
new principle by Otho . 



"SU 



cabulary, by F. Dahwin SlvtrT, M.A 



of the editioi 
NICHOLAS NICKLF.BY. With Dfcatn 

lions by R. J. Williams. Tut Vetuma. 
BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustratioi 

Beathice Alcock. Tub Volumn. 
OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations 

H. Nbw. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 

Illustrations by G. M. Bbumlow "■ 



a. L. Diokinaon, M.A, Fello* of KW 
College, Cambridge. THEGREKK VIEW 

Of LIFE. Stand Edit!, 
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Lady pUtae, Miss Bailey, ami Miss Whit- 
ley! WOMEN'S WORK. Crown Zvo. 
as. 6dL (Social Questions Series. 

P. H. Mtcfafiftld, M. A., F.S.A. ENGLISH 
VILLAGES. Illustrated. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

• A book which for its instructive and 
pictorial value should find a place in every 
village library.'— Scots man. 

' One of the best books on village anti- 
quities we have ittn.'-'Outlook. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With Introduction by 
Augustus Jbssop, D.D. Second Edition. 
Crown too. 6s. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. An Account of Local 
Observances, Festival Customs, and Ancient 
Ceremonies yet Surviving in Great Britain. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

W. M. Dixon. M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition. Crown 
Zvo. as. 6d. 

* Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a boon.'— Sfeoher. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Crown 

ZVO. *#•&& 

[University Extension Series. 
E. Dowden, Litt.D. See Shakespeare. 

J. Dowden, D.D., 

burgh. Tl 
THE PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary 
and Liturgical Aspects. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 3*. 6a. 

(Churchman's Library. 

S. E. Driver., D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

' A welcome companion to the author's 
famous " Introduction."'— Guardian. 

8. J. Duncan (Mrs. Cotes), Author of 
•A Voyage of Consolation. 1 ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., and V. A. Mundella. 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

With 114 Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 3*. 6d. 

[Methuen's Science Primers. 

The Earl of Durham. A REPORT ON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Demy toe. 71. 6d. net. 

A reprint of the celebrated Report which 
Lord Durham made to the British Govern- 
ment, on the state of British North America 
• in (839. It is probably the most important 
utterance on British . colonial policy ever 
published. 



D.D., Lord Bishop .of Edin- 
rHE WORKMANSHIP OF 



W. A. Dutt NORFOLK. Illustrated by 
B. C. Boulter. Pott Zvo. Cloth, v.; 
leather, 3*. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

Clement Edwards, railway 

NATIONALIZATION. Crown Zvo. 
2S. 6a\ [Social Questions Series. 

W. Douglas Edwards, commercial 

LAW. Crown Zvo. as. [Commercial Series. 

H. B. Egerton, M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Demy 
Zvo. ias. 6d. 

'It is a good book, distinguished by 
accuracy in detail, clear arrangement of 
facts, and a broad grasp of principles.' — 
Manchester Guardian. 

Thomas EllWOOd, THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited byC. G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

[Methuen's Standard Library. 

This edition is the only one which con- 
tains the complete book as originally pub- 
lished. It has a long Introduction and many 
Footnotes. 

E. EngeL A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE : From its Beginning to 
Tennyson. Translated from the German. 
Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a very complete and convenient 
sketch of the evolution *of our literature from 
early days. The treatment is biographical 
as well as critical, and is rendered more 
interesting by the quotation of characteristic 
passages from the chief authors. 

W. H. Fairbrother, M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Crown Zvo. $s. 6d. 

Susan Ferrier. marriage. Edited by 

Miss Goodrich Freer and Lord Iddes- 
lbigh. Two Volumes. Pott Zvo. Each 
volume, cloth, is. 6d. net; leather, as. 6d. 
net. [Little Library. 

C.H. Firth, M.A. CROMWELL'S ARMY: 
A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. Crown Zvo. 7*. 6a. 

An elaborate study and description of 
Cromwell's army by which the victory of 
the Parliament. Was secured. The 'New 
Model' is described in minute detail, and 
the author, who is one of the most dis- 
tinguished historians of the day, has made 
great use of unpublished mss. 

G. W. Fisher, M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy Zvo. zor. 6d 

Edward FitiOerald. the rubaiyat 

OF OMAR KHAYYAM. With a Com- 
mentary by H. M. Batson, and a Biography 
of Omar by E. D. Ross. 6s. 
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E. A. HtlOenld. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. Willi , Maps, 5 a Illustrations, 

W. Warde Fowler. M-A. S« Gilbert 

J. P. Fraser. BOUND THE WORLD 

' A classic orcy cling, graphic and willy.' 

W. French, M.A., Principal of the Storey 
Insuring Lancaster, PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. T-art I. With numerous 
lagrams. ™™^*ft^«.^ .j,^^^ 

■ An excellent and eminently practical 
little book.'— i'ckanimajler. 

slob. DAIRY 

5hort M»nual for 

U TranslatedbyJ.R. 



MTB. OfttKell. CRANFORD, Edited by 
|V.V. Live as. fi.«Si-j. <:.7,-.'A-,,r. 6,1". »rf; 
leather, u, W. jm(. [Little Library. 

H. B. George, M.A Fellow of NewCollec-e 

f'sf,,.!. BATTLES Of ENGLISH 



task— thai 
■■ of I 

H. do B. GibbiiiFJ, 






DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: illSTOiil- 
CAt OUTLINES Wit* i ■'.■■ 
Edition. Dany 8™. rat. M. 
COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 



►sand Planar 

[University Eitension Series. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 

Crtun 8m. ii. m. [Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 

PAPERS. CnrwnBtra. 1S.6J. 

[Conuii-n 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES 

IUOM ELI'AULMH TO VICTORIA. 



ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS 



'■..'' 

Sew. -r. &/. [Social Question: 

Edward Gibbon. THE DECLINE an-t. 
FALL OF THE ROMAN LMF'll.l 
A New Edition, edited 
Append* 




I/. ■.:■.. i. ■■ 



:, LL.~D, tV™«8ow."*sii' 

'An admirable edition of one of the 

teresting personal records of a iite; :..--,- !J 



.. ■ : ... 




XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THF 

«™ OF ENGLAND. With u 
ininsaucHon. Third ami ChtaftrE&iU • 

in One Volume. D,m?tot. iu. <V. 

[HudbooktafThBlcii. 

' Wa welcome with the uuoou aatiafactiji 

a new, cheaper, and more convenient editi* 

of Dr. Gibson' shook. Unas grMtty wanted. 

Dr. Gibson has given theological irmler- 

..■ want, and we should like 

candidate for orders. '— GtwrnffiM. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. Wc_ 
,-, Illustrations. F,tt g„. Cbl*, jr.; 

'«*', jr. w. «/. [Uui* BimmOws. 

See alio George Herbert. 
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A. D. Oodloy, m.a. 



I Magdalen 
RIVOLA. 



HiwOoodilali-Frear. S«S»uFemer. 
P. Anderson Graham. THE SURAL 
EXODUS. Cnmmtoi. u. M 

[Social Questions Series. 
F. B. OnUWeT, M.A., Liit-D. _ PSYCH- 



OLOGY. Sm*d Kdilien 



.xtension Series. 



THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cm 
Bm. Hi. 

A book dealing with the evolution of the 
religious life and experiences. 
'A remarkable book." — Glasgow Herald. 
c M o — it..:.,...;,.. it„- V.— a.-:-. 



FOR 



u.6& 



P. L, Gray, Ii.Sc, formerly Lecturer ii 
Physics in Mason University. College, Bir- 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLES Of 
MACINKTISM AND ELECTRICITY 
an Elementary Teat-Book. With 1B1 Die 
grams. Crtnm %ve, 3*. do*. 

0. BaakUuid Onan, M.A., Assistant Mu<a 

at Edinburgh Academy, bus Fellow of St. 

John's C-"' — " ™ew»«. «.. 

GREEK. 
xi. 

nd exnlanat 

i Latin Syntax, with 



THE 

[Churchman's Library. 
THE VAULT OF 



[Univer»ity 

W. HnU Oiiflta, M.A. SELECTIONS 

FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 

ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by. 

Putt tun. CM*, II. bd. rut: ItalJur, 



' Mr. GrirrlSng has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History/— Tb 

F. Hindes Qroonie. See George Borrow. 



K. L. Gwynn. A BIRTHDAY BOOK, 

*a3rr 

" ity,-- — - 

particular ci 

Btapbtua Oywlin, See Thackeray. 

Joint Hackott, B.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Mapa and Illustrations. 



A. 0. Haddon, Sc-D., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations ami a 

A narrative of adventure and exploration 
In Northern Borneo. It contains much 
matter of the highest scientific interest, 
S, A. HadflsltL See H. de E. Gibbins. 



This book contains descriptions of two 
hundred ruins of temples and font, and of 
their typo and ages of architecture. It 
describes also the Sabtean and Phoenician 
occupations of Rhodesia; King Solomon's 
gold, ancient burials, ancient gold-mining, 
etc It ii profusely illustrated, and contains 
many mapa and plans. 

F. J. Hamilton, d.d,, and E. w. Brook*. 



C HISTORY OF 



THE SOYAL NAVY, 
Tmasa to thi PsUtaBNT DAT. Illustrated. 
Dtmy Spa ft. 6d. tick. 



Twt Velum 

VoLI. >aoo 
A. T.Han, M.A. THE CONSTRUCTION 

OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. With 

numerous Diagrams. Demy do?- fir. 
OllffOTd Harrison. READING AND 

READERS, Fcafi. Brw. at. 6d. 



Bven Hedln, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. THROUGH ASIA. 
Willi 300 Illustrations from Sketches and 
Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 
TwtV^lHma. Rtjslivt. 361. mt. 

'One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is impossible 
to gin an adequate idea of the richness of 
thecootentsof this boolt, or of its abounding 
. attractions as ■ story of travel unsurpassed 
in geographical and human interest. Much 
of it is a revelation. Altogether the work 
i%one which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a 6rst rank among publication 1 
ofitaclaae.'— TYsMt. 
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A LITTLE BOOK OF i L. T. Hothouse, Folk" 

SCOTTISH VERSE. Petitvt. Clttk, THF. THEORY O 
' ' tiktr, u. U. *tl. Dtmytvi. ot, 

[Little Library, j . BobBon- m.A. PROBLEMS OF 




■o D. M. Mi 

W. e, Henley. English lyrics. I 

Cnm* !w. Gilt lot. V- ** 
W. B. Henley and C. Whibley. A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cmw. !w. 
Buckram, rill Inf. Si. 
B. H. Benson, M.A., Follow of All Souls', 
O.ford, Canon of Westminster. APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY : AiIDgBaiid 
bvliie Eighties of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
B-#ibi»S™. 6f. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Histobical and 
Social Sbbmohs. Cmntw, 61. 

DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Feat. tor. 

OepTEB Herbert., THE TEMPLE. 

by E. C. 
Pelt tw. 



POVERTY: . 

trial Condition of the Poor. Four! It 
Edith*. Crew* a™. «. 6rf. 

" ■■. 
Exlension Series. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Crm™ B™. u. td. 

[Social Questions Scries. 
D.C.I- __ GEORGE FOX 



Chester Holcowbe. THF. REAL CHIN- 

LSE QUESTION. Cnnuia Bbd. &i. 

'It if an important addition to the 
material* before the public for forming mi 



E. C.S. Giuson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds 

... 

(LibtaryofDevI ' 



Herbert, a 



s Walt 



■ Lib 



l( the first 

Herodotus : EASY SELECTIONS. With 
Vocabulary. By A. C LlDDBLL, M.A. 
Fcuf. StW, II. id. 

W.A.8.Hewln»,B.A. ENGLISH TRADE 
AND FINANCE. IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Crc«m a™ 

[University Extension Series. 

T. HHbert. THE AIR GUN: or, How 
the MsstermansandDohson Major nearly 
lost their Holidays. Illustrated. Saxart 



3anon Scott Holland, _ 

T0L1CA. With an Introd: 
by H. C Behci 



tie history . 

LVRA APOS- 
' Ion. Noim 

a™. a,i*. 



Clare H1U. Registered Tea. 
Guilds of ' ' 
FRY, TH 
TICAL, 



nf Technology. 

_~Cci*n.a. A 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARTTHUI 



[Teatbooks o 
yHlll, B.A, Headmaster ... _ 

south .-"..-..- ..!7~„„. 



[Library of Devotion. 

a. 3. Holyoalte. the: co-operativk 

MOVEMENT TO-DAY Second £dili*«. 
u, 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Horace: THE ODES AND EPODES. 

Translated by A. Gouurv, M.A., Fello-of 
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SYNTAX OP T11K SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. "*' 



Kiev 



Vocabulary. Eighth and Chtipcr Editi. 
rt-turitltn. C'cwx 6m ti. id. " 
31. net. Original Edition, ai. id. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE 
Rules mud Kiercisc*. J™«7 ^rf.V/.- 
C™>-S™. .i. 6rf. Willi Voobuliry, u 

NOT AND A QTJABDAM : Miscell aoeou 



Wiib Vocabulary, w. Key, si. *jff, 
LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION- AfSi(ed_BcomdIn[ to Subjects. 



STEPS TO GREEK. .SVoW Edition, n- 

A SHORTER CREEK PRIMER. frmut 

Siwl n. 64. 
EASY GREEK EX 



ilPF.EK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION. A,T.,:;, ;j ,; ai-mrJin,! 1» Subjects. 

7»irt< Edition. Fcap. Bus. u. W. 
GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 

For the use of N:I„„:! S , \Yiih loirodatn.ni. 
Notes, aild Vocabulary. Third Edition. 
Fcuf. !n>. M. 6rf. 
STEPS TO FRENCH. Fifth Edition. 



EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 

SEEN TKAN.^I. ATION. Fourth Edi- 
Hon, revised. Flop, Zvo. it. id. 
EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX, Willi Vocabulary. 



FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according 10 Sub- 
jects. Ttntk Edition. Flap. too. m. 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

MlSCELLANl-lLll'S OUAMMAK AND 
IDIOJli E!;rf»:h Fdition. Crvamivo. 



1 : :.• 

TION PAPERS. Third Edition 

Sot. is. fid. [School Liamiiinrii:! 

Key (Sico«d Edition) issued as 



IJKA11.MAR . 



Key iStemd Edition) Issued a 



IDIOMS. Ttnlk Lditio 
at. id. [School ~ 

Key (Fourth Edition) issued *i 

R. Elliott Steal, M.A., e.c.s. 

WORLD OF Sl-IENCE. In 

'. I. ':■■■■. ! ■■. il . ■ 

i'')'. Z.wiofry, PI. S si:ik Y - 
Stand^EditPon. "crtwn 8™ -. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS 



[School 
C. Stephenson, 

F,.„KTl, a"' 

:.bire Collet 

DESIGN FOR WOVEN F\HKI< 
JJtinrSvo. Second Edition 
J. Stephenson, M.A, TI 
TRUTHS uF THE 
FAITH. Crmmtvo. 31. I 



■sun 



Laurence SternB. A SENTlMENTAi 
K'URNEY. E.li.eil by Ii. W. Pv; 
M Hi Clot., 11. id. mill Ii*™ 
is. id. nit [LUile Librar 

V. Stony. M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
CVILLEC-E. v/ilh.i -■ 
Demy Bt'O. ■ja. id. 

11. L. Stevenson. THE LETTERS OF 
KOL'EKT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
■- FAMILY AND FPU \i. 



:t<r.]a:,.i E.V.'e 



I. Noie. 



itCouvik. ~Sixti". 
ktnfitr Edition. Crtrwnivo. 1M. 
iaky Edition. Dmyivo. arWr. tej. 
jlemrheir 
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THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 



E D. Stone, M.A 



it Master a 



3Ue. .'■ 

SELECTIONS FROM ___ 

ODYSSEY. Fcxf. 8m u. W. 
Charles Btrachey. See Chesterfield. 
A. V. Streane, d.D. ecclesiastes. 
Explained, heap. %ve 



iChur, 



-iqieHtive, and r 



-Jar! >■ 



l Z>«nyam iM.W. 
H. StroUlLD.Sc.M.A, Professor of Physics 
In the Durham College of Science, New- 
cast Ic-on-Tyne. PRACTICAL 1-IIYS1CS. 
Ful'yliluitmte;]. C, ;y.va Bra. ir. 6rf. 

[Tut books of Technology. 
F. Suddards. See C. Stephenson. 
Jonathan Sirift. THE JOURNAL TO 
STELLA. Edited by G. A AiTICEN, 
Crewn Bus. 6s. 

[Methuen's Standard Library. 
J. E. Symes. M.A THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. CVvsmIm, sr. &/._ 



GERMANIA. By the same Editor, t 

AGR1COLA AND GERMAN [A Tran 
by R. B. Townbhebd, late Scho! 
Trinity College, Cai:il:i . 
K. 64 [Classical Trans!;, 



ByA.W.HtmnrJ.M.A. Pott&vo. CAM, 
if. ; Itathir, u. &/. «tt 

[Library of Deration. 
E. L. Tanntoa A HISTORY OF THE 
JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With UIus- 
trillions. -£V»y 8™. air. net. 

'A history of permanent value, which 

before, and is replete mil ihe° result's of 
oricinnl research. A most interesting and 
careful book. ' — Literature. 

.. a. Taylor, M.A. 

ARITHMETIC. -'-' 



Cains 0,LLcs>e, Cambridge. ._ . 
TUTIONAt, AMD IL'I.ITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ROME. Oar.r, 8-jj. 7 i. 6.1. 
• We fully recognise the value of this 



student of Roman history. '—Athcnaitm. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. THE EARLY 

POEMS OF. Edited, with Nates and an 
Introduction, by J. Chuhtuk Cjli.k.m, 
M.A CmnlM. 6i. 

(Methuen's Standard Library. 

by W.E.F.Ekitten. De'myZvo. ,ai.6d. 
An elaborate edition of the_ celebrated 

i in iflij. This" edition con- 
tamsalong Introduction and copious Notes, 

in an Appendix all the Poems which Tenny- 

MAUD. Edited by Eliiaiieth Wohds- 

'" "-a. Clslh. it. &iL net; 

[Little Library. 

Krlit-d, with an Intrn- 

s, by H. C Bbuchinu, 

M.A. Poll Bra. Cloth, it erf. nil; 

leather, «. 6rf. nil. [Linle Library. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF, Edited by J. 






__ _.M.A Pott&vo. Cloth 

Kill leather, aj, 6J. net. [Little Library. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited hy Elizabeth 

WoKDSWORTH. Poll aw, Cloth, IJ. 6rf. 

nil; leather, -is. 6rf. ml. [Little Library. 
Alice Terton. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 

IN A HOSPITAL. Owiit Sw. 3». 6rf. 

V. M. Thaci-eray. VANITY FAIR. 

1 I. ; !!■,■! ;,;-■:■.■. Mv::;. ■■ ■ 

n.te. net; leather, 'is. 6J. net. 

[Little Library. 
FENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwv*:.-. 
/■/ii-m Volumes, Poll Bra. EacnveluMt, 
f/art, 11. 6d. nit; leather, 71. f>J. net. 

[Little Library. 
F. W. Theobald, M.A INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. C«i - 



(Uni< 



;yExi.:r 



JiiG,=; 
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Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., m.a. See Dante. 
DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 

DimrZ™. in, 6d. nil, 
THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIER1. 

Willi u Illustrations. Stc<md Edition. 

Fw r . Ivr. Cl-lh, y. 6d.; leather v. 

tut, [Little Eiograph: - - 

Herbert Trench. DEJRDRE WED: . 

Oilier Poems. Cmtn Etw. 51. 
PHHp Trevor (Dux). THE LIGHTER 

SIDE OF CRICKET. Crm B™ 6j. 
'A wholly entertaining book.' — Glasgow 



chXnic 



PAUPERISM. I 

3. W. Wafla, I 
HISTORY. 



irly, embodying tilt best 



» subject.'— Jluilder, 



IB. PRACTICAL MT. 
tarttmtJoi 

¥,& " [Textbooks of Tecbaiologf 

J. WellB, M.A. , Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFGkl 
LIFE. By Members of the University 
Third Edition. CnwnsSiw. 3 i. 6J, 
\ SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. TU 
Edition. With, 3 Maps. Cr. tvo. y. i. 
__ThUh_ookii intended for the Middle an 
"* * '"c Schools and ft* 



s of Pub 

□ts at the U 

.* TjI,:«, el 



n frcihness and 



C. E. Troutbecfc WESTMINSTER 
Alir.EV. iiiiliLiMed by P. D. BELrosi 
Feltim. Cloth. v.; leather, y. 6J. nc . . 

[Little Goidts. 



Gertrude TuckwelL the state , 

ITS CHILDREN. C™»«8fw. a. 

[Social Questions 5 

Louisa Twining, workhouses and 



OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. IIli 
[rated by E. H. New. Fewrlk Edi'- 
Potltvo. ClotA.ii.; leather. 



a admirable and b 



. 



figures in the public eye. '— Daily ChnnieU. 
C. Whitley. See Henley and WhiblcJ. 
L. WbibleY, M.A., Fellow of null ill 

■;■ ■ !;.■■:.-. c„m l ri.ij;;. oiitr.K olii.;ak- 

CUIUS! THEIR ORGANISATION 

AND CHARACTER. Ovum Stw. Si, 

G. H. WMtoJter, M.A. THE EPISTLE 

OE ST. i'AL'L THE Ai OSTLL I 1 
EP7IESIANS. Edited by. Fcf. 



ir. 6d. n. 



[Chu.J 



THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by 
I. BUCHAN. PoltBvo. Clotk. 1r.6d.Kt/; 
Ualhir, ar. td, net. [Little Library. 

Grace Wairacfc See Lady Julian of Nor- 
wich. 

Mrs. Alfred Waterturaae. A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Pott Sw. Cloth, U. 6d. "et; leather, 
vj. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

C. C. J. Webb, M.A. See St. Am. 

P. c. Webber, carpentry and 

JOINERY. With many Illustratiu 
Second Edition. Croon toe. y. id. 



Gilbert White, the natural his. 

TORY OF SEl.liORNE, Edited H 

L. C. MiM.i., F.R.S., assisted by W. 

W*EBE Fuwi.kb, M.A. Crtnun Bw. 01. 

[Methuen'B Standard Library. 

E. E. WhltfleM. PRECIS WRITING 

- : ■ ... (-■>.'.;: ..■-■-. 

Cnnwtltu. «. (CminenMl" - 



An introduction to Methuen' 

Ed"" lion fulfy from both Iho . 

of the teacher and of the parent. 

ICctnniei 

i Lady Dilke, 



■ Tfi\atL"t7hlUaY. 
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W. H. WlHdns, B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Crown Svo. as. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A. MUTUAL 
THRIFT. Crown Svo. as. id. 

[Social Questions Series. 

W. WUlianiflOlL THE BRITISH GAR- 
DENER. Illustrated. Demy Svo. xos.6d. 

W. Williamson, B. A. JUNIOR ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fcop. Svo. 
is. [Junior Examination Series. 

A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
numerous passages for parsing and analysis, 
and a chapter on Essay Writing. Crown 
Svo. as. [Methuen's Junior School Books. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. Fifth Edition. Crown too. 
is. 6d. [Methuen's Junior School Books. 

EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. 
Fcap. Svo. is. 

E. H. WilmOt-BoztOXL THE MAKERS 
OF EUROPE. Crown Svo. air. 6d. 
A Text-book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 

RiC&ard Wilton, M.A., Canon of York. 
LYRA PASTORALIS : Songs of Nature, 
Church, and Home. ( Pott Svo. as* 6o\ 
A volume of devotional poems. 

8. E. WlnbOlt, M.A., 1 Assistant Master in 
Christ's Hospital. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Crown Svo. is. 
6d. 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the Shorter Latin 
Primer. 

B. C. A. Wlndle, F.R.S.. D.Sc. SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S COUNTRY. Illustrated by 
E. H. New. Second Edition. Pott Svo. 
Cloth, yt.; bather, 3*. 6d. net. 

[Little Guides. 



'One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice and 
serviceable.' — Academy. 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. Pott Svo. Cloth. 3s.; 
leather, 3s. 64. net, [little Guides. 

Canon Wlnterbotham, M. A. , B. Sc. ,LL. B. 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE 
AND HEREAFTER. Crown Svo. v. 6d. 

[Churchman's Library. 

J. A. E. Wood. HOW TO MAKE A 
DRESS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. is. 6d. 

[Text Books of Technology. 

Elizabeth WordB WOrtn. See Tennyson. 

Arthur Wright. M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
CoUege, Cambridge. SOME NEW 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. Crown 
Svo. 6s, . [Churchman's Library. 

Sophie Wright GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fcap. 
Svo. is. 6d. 

A. B. Wylde. MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy Svo. 
15*. net. 



G. WTndham, M.P. THE *~ 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 



POEMS OF 

With an 

Demy Svo. Buck' 



Introduction and Notes. 
ram, gilt top. xos. 6d. 

1 We have no hesitation in describing Mrv 
George Wyndham's introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who love 
our Elizabethan literature will find a very 
garden Qf delight in it. '-Spectator. 

W. B. YeatS. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown Svo. 3*. id. 



Aetbuett's Stan&arft Xttrarg 

Crown Svo. 6s, 



Memoirs op My Lips and Writings. By 

Edward Gibbon. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, 

LL.D. 
Thb Decline and Fall op the Roman 

Empire. Edited by J. B. Bury, LL.D. In 

Seven Volumes. Also, Demy 9vo. ■ Gilt toy. 

8r. 6d. each. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OP SBLBORNB. By 

Gilbert White. Edited by L. C. Miall, F.R.S., 

Assisted by W. Warde Fowler. M.A. 

THE HISTORY OP THB LIFE OP THOMAS ELL- 
WOOD. Edited by C. G. Crump. M.A. 



La Commedia Di Dante Alighibri. The Italian 
Text. Edited by Paget Toynbee, Litt.D.. M.A. 
Also % Demy 9vo. Gilt tap. is.6d.{ 

THE EARLY POBMSOP ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited by J. Churton Collins, M.A. 



By Jonathan Swift. 



The Journal to Stella. 
Edited by G. A Altken. 

The Letters op Lord' Chesterfield to his 
Son. Edited by C. Strachey, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Volumes, 



Zachariah OP Mitylbne. Translated by F. J. 

Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. Demy tvo. 

lis. id. net. 
Evagrius. Edited by L4oa Fannentier and M. 

Bides. DemyMvo. ios.fd.net.. 



Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 



THE HISTORY OP FSELLUS. Edited by C Sathas. 
Demy Bvo. x$t. net, 

ECTHESIS CHRONICA. Edited by Profestot Lamb, 
to*. Demy too. it.td.mt. 
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Vibe little Xfbtarg 

With Introductions, Mows, and Photogravure Frontispieces 
Pett $v». Each Velume, tier A, it. 6d. net ; leather, is. td. net. 
Altogether good to look upon, and to bandit.'— Outlmk, 

.■■ ■ -. 

■am volumes.'— Si. J-w'sGatttrt. 

I '.icllgblfnt edition!.'— Record. 
V F»i*. Br W. H. ThicliPraT- Edited by 
in" IS. By W. M. Tluukeray. Edited by 5. 
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ABBEY. By J 










ILIiQbeif W 


tiSS^" 


ilTocoylM. Edited 


ltd, Lofd Tennyfcn. Edited by 


JtrE*. 


By Altied, Lor 


dTaaajigB. Edited 






























*>y P*eil loynbuc. LiLI.U., M.A. 


F.C.ry. Ed 


edbyPaselTt 


ZZuTd.%": 






-rallied b, H. F. 


City. Edit. 


, by Fitfet Toy 


bee, L.U.D., M.A. 



CM By Cenq;e Botro.. Edited by t 



Cbc Xittlc GulOes 

/W/ Sw>. tfo/4, 31.; leather, y, dd, net. 






Xittlc asionrapbtes 

/Trad. 8i>». .fi«rf roAiwc-, tleth, 31. 6rf. ; /flWier, 4/. f 
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Cbe Xittic mae Koofts tot Cbfiorert 

Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 
Illustrated, Square Fcap. %vo. at. 6d, 

' Very tlecanl and very interesting volumes.'— Gtosprm Htrald. 
'A delightful Ecri-5. rdlmiiTiiiiv, -.■■-.-..Ky:— IVartd. 



Cbe Xibratg of Devotion 

Wilh Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Pott Zvo, cloth, 2i. ,■ leather, as. 6V. net. 



•DdiElitful."— Church Bills. 



©jfor& Commentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK. D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

Till". HOOK OK J<in. Edited bf E. C. S. Glbion, I THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited I17 R. B. 

ttanoboofte of Gbcolofifi 

General Editor, A. ROBERTSON', D.D., Principal of King's College, London. 



Cbc Oburcbman's Xibrace 

General Editor, 1. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 



,. 
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Hbe Cburcbman'a Jjiblc 


General Editor, J. H. BURN, D.D. 


Messrs. Meth\:f,n are issuing a series of expositions upon moat of the books of 


the Bible. The volumes are practical and devotional, and the text of the 


Authorised Version is explained in sections, which correspond as far as possible 


with the Church Lectionary. 






1LCCLRSIASTE5. E.pliined by A. W. 51r«ine. D.D, >3AIA". Edited by W. U. E.m«. D.D. r-n 
/■<■>.*«. m, Mwf. ruto»B. u. mfw*. VM. i. With. Mjp. 






Xcaaera of IRelfelort 


Edited by H. C. BEECH1NG, M.A. With Pertrailt. Crown ivo. 31. bd. 


A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 


and thought of all ages and countries. 


The following art riady : — 


1: AUDI NAL Newman. Br R. «. Hultoo. lTIUIAK I.AOD. Br W. H. Hntton, M.A. 






BrBHOP WiLflEHPOKCE. By G. W, DlnlolL M.A. 




CARDINAL MANNING. BjA.W. Hntton. M.A. 








JOHN KEHLE, By Waller Lock, D.T). 


JOHN C-ONNE. By AugmtUEjBttapp. D.D. 






A^^H^rc 1™"™^ bTe!' U Culls. 


BiSHO^LATiMER. By R. M. Culyle And A. [. 




Bishop Butler. By IV. A. Spanner, M.A. 


Other volnmes will be announced in due course. 


Social Questions of Co=ou\? 


Edited by H. dh B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


Cream %vo. Zs. 6d. 


TR /*.> "SJs2*** -,,EW * MD ' J,, B ' G " H °* ldL 


tab factoty swrau. n, r. w. cc***t.,i». 


THE Co-otTXAlivE MOVEMENT TO-TIAY. By G. 


Thp State Ann its Children. By Gwtruh 


J. Holyoike. StauJ £dU*«i. 




MUTUAL THRIFT. Br Rev. J. Fronio WilktasoB, 


WOMEB'SWMIL By Lady Dfllte. Kin Butlor. irl 


""^Sfts^r™"' Brt ' ** Ho ' i> ' ,n ' M,A * 


so k^^JT MODBBN Tmvmr - ■» " 




















I.IJ-'l- TN WP5T LONDON. By Arthur Shnwtll M.A. 
















WOnKHOtlSBS AKD FAUrEX.1311. By Leulu Tafe 






TRUSTS, FOOLS, AXO CORNERS. Bv J. SMptien UNIVEHSmf AMD SOCIAL SBTTLBimTTE. If W. 
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XHnfoet0itg Extension Series 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown Zvo. Price (with some exceptions) 2s. (yd. 
A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable fc 
extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete i 
itself, and . the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and phil< 
sophic spirit. 

The following Volumes are ready: — 



The Industrial History op England. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Eighth Edition. 
Revised. With Maps and Plans, y. 
A History op' English political Economy. 

By L. L. Price, M.A. Third Edition. 

PROBLEMS OP POVERTY. By J. A. HobSOB, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 
The French Revolution. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY. By S. F. Granger, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

THB Evolution OP Plant LIFE; Lower Forms. 
By G. Massee. Illustrated. 

Air and Water. By V. B. Lewes, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 

The Chemistry op Life and Health. By C. 
W. Kimmins, M.A. Illustrated. 

The Mechanics of Daily Life. By V. P. Sells, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

English Social Reformers. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, LittD., M.A. Second Edition. 

English Trade and Finance in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By W. A. S. Hewins, B. A. 



The chemistry op Fire. By M. M. Pattist 
Muir, M.A. Illustrated. 

A Text-Book op Agricultural Botany. I 
M. C Potter, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. Secot 
Edition. 4/.6V& 

The Vault op Heaven. A Popular Tntroducth 
to Astronomy. By R. A. Gregory. With numero 
Illustrations. 

Meteorology. . By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.l 
Met. Soc Illustrated. 

A Manual op Electrical Science. By Geori 
J. Burcn, M.A..F.R.S. Illustrated. 3*. 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiograph 
By Eran Small, M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LlPB. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. Ilk 
trated. 

English Poetry prom Blake to Brownin 
By W. M. Dixon, M.A. Second Edition. 

English Local Government. By E. Jenl 

M.A. 

The Greek View op Life. By G. L. Dickinso 
Second Edition. 



Commercial Series 

Edited by H'. de B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 



Education in Theory and 
By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Crown 



Commercial 
Practice. 
Svo. 5*. 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercial Series 
treating the question of Commercial Education fully 
from both the point of view of the teacher and of 
the parent. 

British Commerce and Colonies from Eliza, 
beth to Victoria. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition, as. 

Commercial Examination Papers. By H. de 
B. Gibbins, LitLD., M.A. is. 6d. 

Thb Economics op Commerce. By h. de b. 

Gibbins, LitLD., M.A. is.6d. 

A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. Bally, 
With Vocabulary, as. 

A Commercial Geography op the British 

EMPIRE. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Third Edition, 
as. 



By S. Jackson, M. 
By F. G. Tayk 



A Primer op Business. 

Third Edition, is. 6d. 

Commercial Arithmetic. 

M.A. Third Edition. xs.6d. 

French Commercial Correspondence. By 

E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third Edition, t 

German Commercial Correspondence. ] 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary, as. 6d. 

A French commercial Reader. By S. E. Bal] 
With Vocabulary. Second Edition, or. 

Precis Writing and office Correspondenc 
By E. E. Whitfield. M.A. 2*. 

A Guide to professions and Business. By l 

Jones, is. 6d. 

The principles op Book-keeping by doubi 
Entry. By J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. Crown 81 
as. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. Douglas Edwards, j 

A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OP FOREIC 

NATIONS. By F. C. Boon, B. A. CrowttBvo. -. 



Classical Granulation* 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A. , Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 



^ESCHYLUS— Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Enmenides. 

Translated by Lewis Campbell. LL.D. ex. 
CiCBRO— De Oratore L Translated by E. N. P. 



CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Mureno, 

Philippic IL, in Catilinam). Translated by H. E. 

D. Blakiston, M.A. ju. 
CICBRO— De Nature Deorum. 

Brooks, M.A. v. 6eL 
CiCERO— De Officfis. Translated by G. B. Gardiner, 

M.A. Crown Woo. as.6d. 



Translated by F. 



HORACE— The Odes and Epodes. Translated ' 
A. Godley, M.A. us. 

LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrmus, Icaro-Menlppt 
The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, The Lorer 
Falsehood}. Translated by S. T. Irwin, M. 
3s. 6d. 

Sophocles— Electra and AJax. Translated by 
D. A. Morshead, M. A. os.td. 

Tacitus— Agricnla and Germania. Translated 1 
R. B. Townshend. as. 6d. 
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Aetbuen's 3uniot ScbooussooRS. 

Edited by O. D. Inskif, LL.D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 



^.s:,d r. ch.-.plLr nil: L.'.s.iy Writing. 






School £sa initiation Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A Crvw* too. 



iK EXAM [If A1 JON TAT 
■torn, EX .-".'I Sda 

r.-.'rl il'XAJJTNATiUJi l-AJ-i 



Cecbnolofls— CcjtbooRs ot 

Edited by W. GARNETT, D.C.L., and Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 
Fully Illustrated. 



'B FKACTICAL, Bj 



A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 

Tva*ty Third Edition. 
VENDETTA. Eighteenth Edition. 
THELMA. TwtntySeacnth Edition. 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Thirtunth Edition. 
THE SOUL OF I.1LITH. Elacntk Edit. 
WORMWOOD. Tvilifih Edition. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WOKLDS TRAGEDY. Thirty-Smnth 



Part II. — Fiction 

Marie Corelli's Novels. 
Cr&wn %vo. 6s. each. 






= of the I 




sublime.'— W. T. Stbab in the Jttr 
of Rrui<ws. 

THE MASTER C 



it the most sclf-Mti^ficd Teaiieia.uid 

[ho RHM of the fniluieof 

hurdles— the deciy of faith— in 1 



" Lu Miserable!." It it * 
i? purpose eipreitrd 
ltionality and p.-is.iw 
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Anthony Hope's Hovels. 

Crown Svo, 6s, each. 



)D IN THE CAR. Ninth Edition. 
rery remarkable book, deserving of 
analysis impossible within our limit ; 
it, but not superficial ; well con- 
I, but not elaborated ; constructed 
lie proverbial art that conceals, but 
ows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
sm fine literary method is 'a keen 
re/- The World, 

IGEOFAIR. Sixth Edition, 

Graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
nature. The characters are traced 
masterly hand.' — Timet. 

OF MARK. Fifth Edition, 

all Mr. Hope's books, "A Man of 
' is the one which best compares with 
Prisoner of Zenda." ' — National Ob- 

IHRONICLES OF COUNT 
>NIO. Fourth Edition, 

s a perfectly enchanting story of love 
hivalry, and pure romance. The 
is the most constant, desperate, and 



modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful 
friend, and a magnanimous foe.' — Guardian. 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 
Sixth Edition. 

1 The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood.'— St, James's 
Gazette. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
* There ^ is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously constructed 
plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the contrasts 
of his women with marvellous subtlety and 
delicacy. ' — Times. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Third Edition, 
1 In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the wide 
range of. its portraiture and the subtilty 
of its analysis it surpasses ail his earlier 
ventures. '--Spectator. 

QUISANTE. Third Edition. 

' The book is notable for a very high liter- 
ary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery on every p&gc.'— Daily Chronicle. 



Lucas Malet's Novels. 
Crown Svo. 6s. each. 



EL ENDERBY'S WIFE. Third 
n. 

ISEL OF PERFECTION. New 
n. 

I PETER. Second Edition, 3s, 6d. 
kGESOFSIN. Thirteenth Edition, 



lRISSIMA. 
ATELESS 



Fourth Edition. 
BARRIER. Fourth 



' Hie Gateless Barrier" it is at once 
t that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre.- 
her birthright of originality, the 
r, the actual writing, is above even 
jh level of the books that were born 
—Westminster Gazette. 



THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. SeventhEdition. A Limited 
Edition in Two Volumes. Crown too. zar. 

* A picture finely and amply conceived. 
In the strength and # insight in which the 
story has been conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its 
execution, and in the moving sincerity of its 
pathos throughout, " Sir Richard Calmady" 
must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer.' — Literature, 

* The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet's genius. 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
ana terrible.'— Spectator. 

'A remarkably fine book, with a noble 
motive and a sound conclusion.'— Pilot, 



W. W. Jacobs' Novels. 



Crown Svo. 

CARGOES. Twenty-Sixth Edition. 

CHINS. Ninth Edition. 

ITER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Edition. 

1 be unreservedly recommended to 

.0 have not lost their appetite for 

ome laughter.' — Spectator. 

5 best humorous book published for 

1 to?:— Black and White, 



3*. 6d. each. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. 
Edition, 



Illustrated. Third 



1 His wit and humour are perfectly irresis- 
tible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, and 
mates, and seamen, and his crew are the 
jolliest lot that ever sailed.'— Daily News. 

' Laughter in every page.*— Daily AfaiL 
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Gilbert Parker's Novels. 



:eived and finely ei- 
.. — jnglb Bin] j.: ■-- r : L ■ i s in 
s style.'— Dmify Ttltira.fi. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 
' A splendid study of character.' — 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Smimd Edition. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Stvtntk Edition, 

'A rousing and dramatic tale. A book 
like this U a>y inexpressible.'— 

WHENVALMONDCAMETOFONTIAC: 

The Siory .if a Lost Napoleon. /7/M 

Mai, bmduu. 
ofVajBiono 






jry.W«#~ 

Arthur Morrison's Novels. 
Crown &vo. ts. each. 



The Last 
■Sreoni/ Edition. 
' The present b( 

Till-: SKATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Bated. iilKtnth Edition, 

" Mf . Parker has produced ■ real 
historical noveL' — AtktrutMBt. 

' A great book.'— Block and W*il 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRO! 
Romance of Twc. Kingdoms, lllu! 
Flunk Edition. 

• N'othiiiE "■'■:'- vigorous or more 
has come ft am Mr. Gilbert Parker tL 
m yt\:—LitmHurt. 
Tlir. POMP OF THE LAVILE 
I ■ SnoM. 31. <W. 
'Unforced pathos, and a deepei 
ledge of human natu.clhaobe hasdli 
he fore. '— Pall Mall Cast tie. 



ttllior's method 



ACHILDOFTHE JAGO. Fonrthf. 
' The book is a masterpiece.'— P*. 

TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edi, 
■This ii the new Mr. Arthur Mi 



MIST. 



LYING PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN OETH 

THE HUMAN BOY. witna Frontispiece. 
/(«r/4 jEeVi.M. 

'Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what 
schnol-bovs do, and can lay bare their in> 
most thoughts; likewise he shows an all- 
pet vadine sense of burnout." — Acadtmy, 

SONS OF """' 



< / r . 
UNN1NGMURRELL. 

■ Admirable. . . . Deu e btful hu 
relief. ■ - a most artistic and silk 
achievement. -—SJxt later, 

Eden Phillpott's Novels. 
Crown Svo, 6j. each. 

THESTR1KINGH0URS. Standi 



• Tragedy ■ 



comedy, patboi 



MORNINO. 



(a-.. 



'The whole book is redolent of a 
and ampler air than breathes in llie i 
scribed life of great \ovnu.-—Sftt** 

FANCY FREE. Illustrated. Stem. 

1 humour (! 



ary.'— Daily Crafiic. 

S. Baring-Gould's Novels. 
Crown &vo. 6i. each. 

ARMINELL. Fifth Edition. | MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEP 

VRITH. Fifth Edition. Finrth Edition. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Strtnth CHEAP JACK Z!TA. Finrth Edit. 
I THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth E 




JACQUETTA. Third Edititn. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 



stntted. Stand Edition. 
DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
PABO THE PRIEST. 
WINIFRED. Illustrated. Stand Edition. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. 



IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Third 
Edition. 

'lUnrfrirfiMiliMifiMrttiirtTMIiilWii 

by its capital humour.'— Daily Chronic It. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Second Edition. 

• Tim is much insight in it, and much 

THE COUNTESS TEK.LA. Third Edition. 

Tekla^Uthe'vtry 
MaltCautU. 

Andrew Balfour. 



Robert Barr T B Novels. 



—};-.n 



THE VICTORS. 



iff iu its business and political aspei 
■Good writing, illuminating slcetcl 



SWORD. 
•Artdulofthrit 

8. Sarins Gould. St 
Robert Barr. Stent 
George Bartram, 



t.Al -.i-iiii 



INGS. 

wurgaret _ 

AMITY. 



the thirteen even. 



SUBJECT TO 



J. Blounaello Burton, Author o 

Clash of Aims. ' THE VK.'.K O 
Page of the French Revolution. 

See aim Fl.ut d'e Lis Novels. 

Ada Cambridge. Author of ' Pa 
no*].' t'heTjevastators. 

Je Lis Nov 



' Xha i 



. 



•t of ' The LaVe 
enlly fanciful ai 



' An ingenious tale of the sett and particu- 
larly «c King. '- World. 

'A healthy, straightforward tale, hrccry 

J. Maelaren Cobban. THE KING OF 
AWIjA.MAK: A Saviour of Society. 
CVmncfaK fcj. 
WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN. 



Marie CcrellL See page 31. 
L. Cope Cornford. CAPTAIN JACOBUS 
ARomanceoftbe" ■ 



^e also Pleurue Lis novels. 
R. Croclett, Author of 'The Raiders, etc. 
I OCHIN'VAR. Illustrated. Stand 
Edition. Cra-.enSvo. 61. 

'Full ef gallantry and pathos, of the 
clash of arms, and lightened by episodes of 

UtSSKKSSOL Cr.i-vo. Si. 
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C. E. Dennv. THE ROMANCE OK I'l 
FOLD MANOR. Cnni'itBiw. 6r. 
'A fine tragic story."- II '«*/> fitfrfsiir. 
'There ii picturesqiiencss and real fen 

A. Conan Doyle, Author of •Sherloc 



' The book in far a: 



Cotes), Author of "A Voya 

lion.' THOSE DF.'l.lC. 1ITFUI. 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. Second Edi- 

'A ra'™"g nktiin or American life, 
bright and good- tempered tiirouriuout.'— 

* The humour is delicious.'— Daily Mall. 

C. F. Ernhroe. A HEART OF FLAME. 

'Alive with the puking and clamorous Life 

work!'— pJl mtaabmnttt, \ 

'An admirable story, well lold. The 



ckuttr Guardian. 
J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fourth Edition 

'A powerful and >iiid story.'— Standard. 
'A beautiful story, sad and strange as 

angularly original, del 



"' Reveids to una new writer , 
acuity and reserve fume.'— .y. 



■ ■ ■ ■,:.-. 
urde Lis Novels. 
W. A NARROW WAV. 



See also Flcurdc Lis Novels. 
Totrj Gallon, Author of 'Kiddy.' RICK- 

ERBYS FOLLY. Crrumlw, 61. 
Dorothea Gerard, Author of ' Lady Bab;.' 



H'ji 



THE KEYS Orl 



piece. The figme of Brant himself mu 
among his people in his lonely pajish ol 

reader.'— Daify TtltxrafA. 

Cearge GiSBillg, Author of 'Demos,' 'InL'- 

Year of JubjTee,' etc. THE TOWS 

TRAVELLER. Second Edition. Oiw 

See also Flcur de Lii Novels. 
Ernest GlanviDe, THE KLOOF 
.-. a 6d. 
THE LOST REGIMENT. Crmrnm i 
v id. 
THE DESPATCH RIDER. CmmI 



See alio Flenr de Lis Novel,. 

John Oliver Hobbea, Author of 

Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOINU 



,,...[ ,.'., 



iallill,,,! 



bewildering blaze.'— .4 /*«<«„■*. 

Anthony Hope. See page 33 . 

Violet Hunt. THE HUMAN I 

TKREST. C™»* fir/a. 61. 
C. J. Cntoliffe Hyne, Aut 

Smile. 1 PRINCE R 1_ 
liUCCANEER. — ' 
Second Editien, strain Br* fa. 
MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. O 



Li P E K T T 



;•:-. 6j. 






■Mr. Horrecksii 
GnaraYan. 
■ The Purser Is a diverting disc. 
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HeniT Jamefl, Author of 'What Maisie 
Knew.' THE SACRED FOUNT. 
Crown Zoo, 6s. 



THE SOFT SIDE. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 



Second Edition. 



a F. Keaxy. the journalist. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Florence Finch Kelly, with hoops 

OF STEEL. Crown Zoo. 6s. 

'Every chapter is filled with exciting 
incidents. * — Morning Leader. 

* A daring and brilliant story of adventure. 
The novel teems with life and character, 
with life which is always within an ace of 
deaths and character which curiously blends 
the ruffian and the hero.' — Scotsman. 

Hon. Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 

CONFIDENCES. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
See also Flcur de Lis Novels. 

E. Lynn Linton, the true history 

OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and 
Communist. Eleventh Edition. Crown 
Bvo. is. 

Charles & Lush. THE AUTOCRATS. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

'A clever story of American life. Its 
atmosphere is convincing and striking.' — 
Vanity Fair. 

' Eminently readable with clever photo- 
graphs of American social life.' — Standard. 

S. Macnanghtan. THE fortune of 

CHRISTINA NACNAB. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A. MacdonelL the story of 

TERESA. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

' Varied and clever characterisation and 
close sympathy with humanity.' — West' 
minster Gazette. 

' The book is bracing as the moor itself. 
It has a threefold interest— its keen 
characterisation, its psychological insight, 
and its philosophy of life.' — Pilot. 

Lucas Malet. See page 33. 

Richard Marsh, Author of * The Seen and 

the Unseen.' BOTH SIDES OF THE 

VEIL. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

' Here we have Mr. Marsh at his best' — 

Globe. See also Fleur de lis Novels. 

A. E. W. Hason, Author of * The Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler,' 'Miranda of the Bal- 
cony,' etc CLEMENTINA. Illustrated. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

' A romance of the most delicate ingenuity 
and humour . . . the very quintessence of 
romance. '—Spectator. 

L. T.Meade. DRIFT. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

'Well told, and full of incident and 
character. ' — Ivor id 

' A powerfully- wrought story.' — Birming- 
ham Post 

'A powerful story, which treats of the 
drifting of a man of high intellectual gifts.' 
— Court Circular. 



Bertram Mltford. THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Fifth Edition. 

F. F. Montresor, Author of ( Into the High- 
ways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

' Fresh, unconventional, and instinct with 
human sympathy. ' — Manchester Guardian. 

' Miss Montresor creates her tragedy out 
of passions and necessities elementarily 
human. Perfect art. '—Spectator. 

Arthur Morrison. See page 34. 

W. E. Norris. THE EMBARRASSING 
ORPHAN. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
•See also Fleur de Lb Novels. 

Alfred OHivant OWD BOB, THE GREY 
DOG OF KENMUIR. Fifth Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

'Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic'— 
Punch. 

' We admire this book ... It is one to 
read with admiration and to praise with 
enthusiasm.' — Bookman. 

' It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman to 
whom a dog is dear.' — Literature. 

E. Phillips oppenheim. master of 

MEN. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Gilbert Parker. See page 34. 

James Blvthe Fatton. bijli, the 

DANCER. Crown Bvo. 6s. » 

MaxPemberton. THE FOOTSTEPS OF 

A THRONE. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion* Crown Bvo. 6s. 
# ' A story of pure adventure, with a sensa- 
tion on every page.' — Daily Mail. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illus- 
trations by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

' A romance of high adventure, of love and 
war. It is a story of true love, of indomit- 
able will, and of steadfastness that nothing 
can withstand.' — Daily News. 

e A stirring tale.'— Outlook. 

EdenPhillpottS. See page 34. 

Walter Raymond, Author of 'Love and 
Quiet Life.' FORTUNE'S DARUNG. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Edith Rickert OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

' A tale in which a note of freshness and 
individuality is struck, and # the delicate 
question of colour is handled with originality 
and power. It has finedthrUling moments. 

—Spectator. 

' The whole story is admirably told. Not 
even in " Uncle Tom's Cabin " is there any- 
thing more exciting than the bloodhound 
chase after the hero. — Tatler. 

W. Pett Ridge. LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
* The story is an interesting and anveaa&td. 
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Struggle for life In Lot; 



' A simple , delicate 



t Mr. 1'cti .Ridge for 



i-XsriuL' 



WOOING OF 



Grace Rhys. TI 

1 A really fine hoc 
W.SatcfieU THE 



Adeline Sergeant. Author of • The Story of 
a Penitent Soul. 1 A GREAT LADY. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 



_ 'A wholesome novel, with plenty of 

W. F. Shannon, the mess deck. 

OwmiBm. 31. 6r£ 
Helen SHipton. THE STRONG GOD 

CIRCUMSTANCE, C™»b flrw. 61. 
Annie Swan. LOVE GROWN COLD. 



is told, with ilt: 



"'-A,/.> 



l«esting book. The 
Id; it israre pleasure 



■ 

10 read suchwritin 
id, graceful, refine 






■An idyll of country life which 
chum of entire novelty an ' ' 

' This tale of Russian and Finnish life H 

most readable and enthralling one. T 

story is timple yet strong, and ren 

Inowlodg* of Finnish life . 

1 A delightful story.'— Daily Exfmi. 
• This lovely tale.' 

—M «tor Guard: i< 
*A vivid picture of pastoral life 
beautiful and too little known countr 
—Pal! Mail C 



Stanley Weyman. Author of ' A GeotlMni 
of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBT. 
' "J hy R. C. W00nra.11 



■ Every one who reads Looks 
read this thrilling romance, fn 
page of which r "' 






jf it haled ■____, 

uiacdineis and courage. 1 — /JBi'fr « 
lack, Author of ' I.tfe is life. - TALES C 
DUNSTABLE WEIR. Crnm Br* ft 

:' 

■l.i Hie small thin E i <■! Lie. 
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Gbe tfleut &c Xfe "Hovels 

Crown $va. $s. 6d. 

ESSRS. Methuen are now publishing popular Novels in a new and most 
ling style of binding. Ultimately! this Series will contain the following 



Andrew Balfour. 

MSI 

ancb is Mine. 

M. C. Balfour. 

ALL OP THE SPARROW. 

Jane Barlow. 

and op the shamrock, 
bl op Irish Stories. 

THE EAST UNTO THE WEST. 

J. A. Barry. 

t Great Deep. 

B. F.Benson. 

APSINA. 

A DETAIL OP THE DAY, 
INTAGB. 

J. Bloundelle-Burton. 

I DAY OF ADVERSITY. 
NCBD. 

lash op Arms. 
s the salt seas, 
nts op Sin. 

Mrs. Caflfyn (iota). 

Mauleverbk. 

Ada Cambridge. 

ind Goal. 

Mrs. W. K Clifford. 

<AN ALOME. 

sh op Summer. ' 

J. Maclaren Cobban. 

NGELOP THE COVENANT. 

Julian Corbet! 

NESS in Great Waters. 

L. Cope Cornford. 

»p Adversity. 

Stephen Crane. 

>s in the Rain. 

B. BL Oroker. 

rs Secret, 
op the bartons. 

Hope Dawlisn. 
tETARY of Legation. 

A. J. Dawson. 

-White. 

Evelyn Dickinson. 

iR'S Wife. 
en op angels. 

Harris Dickson. 

lack Wolf's breed. 

Menie Muriel Dowie. 

rook op the bough. 

Mrs. Dudeney. 

hird floor. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. 

kgb. op Consolation, 
ith op a Star. 

O. Manville Fenn. 

bctric Spark. 
tar Gazers, 
hildren. 
blb Knot. 

Jane H. Findlater, 

GHTBR ©F STRIFE. 

L. 



Mary Findlater . 

Betty Musgrave. 

Jane H. and Vary Findlater. 

Tales that are told. 

J. 8. Fletcher. 

The Paths op the Prudent. 
The builders. 

BL B. Francis. 

Miss Erin. 

Mary Gaunt 

kirkham's Find. 

deadman's. 

the moving Finger.' 

Dorothea Gerard. 

Things that have Happened. 

R. Murray Gilchrist. 

WlLLOWBRAKB. 

George Gissing. 

the crown op Life. 

Charles GLeig. 

Bunter's Cruise. 

8. Gordon. 

A Handful op exotics. 

C. F. Goes. 

the Redemption of David Corson. 

E. M'Queen Gray. 

My stewardship, 
elsa. 

Robert Hichens. 

BYBWAYS. 

I. Hooper. 

The Singer op Marly, 

Emily Lawless. 

HURRISH. 

Mablcho. 

Norma Lorlmer. 

Mirry-Ann. 

josiah's Wipe. 

EdnaLyalL 

Derrick vaughan, novelist. 

Hannah Lynch. 

An Odd Experiment. 

Richard MftT ff^i. 

the Seen and the Unseen. 
Marvels and Mysteries. 

W. E. Norria. 

Matthew Austin. 

his Grace. 

The Despotic Lady. 

Clarissa Furiosa. 

Giles Ingilby. 

an octave. 

Jack's Father. 

a Deplorable affair. 

BIrs. Oliphant 

Sir Robert's Fortune, 
the Two Marys. 
The Lady's Walk. 
The Prodigals. 

Mary A. Owen. 

The daughter op aloubtte. 

Mary L. Pondered. 

An Englishman. 



- 
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Mri. Penny. 
Ortoa Prowse, 
Richard Pryce. 
■ii&iisa. 

Morley' Roberta. 
Hardball Saunders. 

""Tc. Scully. 
R. H. Stephens. 



B. H. Strain. 

Esm6 Stuart, 

Duchess of Sutherland. 

Benjamin. Swift. 

T-Zii-s Victor Wait*. 

Mw. Walford. 

Percy TMte. 

Mrs. C. K. WlUlamEon. 

X. L. 



36oofc3 for ."Gobs and (5irls 

Crown 81/0. 3J. 6rf. 

.DC'hISC. ByEdilh. 






Cbe novelist 

Messrs, MeThueN are issuing under the above general title a Monthly S< 
of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Some of these No" 
have never been published before. Each number is as long a* the average 
Shilling Novel. The first numbers of 'TiiE Novelist' areas follows:— 









rE. fly" 1 . Pelt Kld|;C 
5. Bv me -Could. 

:. By A. DoyuD Wcckes 






IS GHACB. Bj W. E. Norrii. 
lll[li-J«CK III*. EJ S. Bn-lneJi-L. 
Liatlolo 

,":■':!.■.■■. L,' u!--' 5WOCD, B r «H- 
HUfoor. 

itttjUo»b. tos. BjtHg.r.0.111 



ilSetbucn's SijpeniiB Zfbcare 

A New Serin af Copyright and not -CcpyrightBoehs 
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